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Amongst 


Readers of THE LIGUORIAN will be in- 
terested to know that for the first time in 
its 40 years of publication it has passed the 
100,000 mark in subscribers. This growth, 
from less than 20,000 four or five years 
ago, is due to many factors. 

First in importance among them is the 
confidence of many bishops and pastors in 
the United States, who have expressed the 
conviction that THE LIGUORIAN contains the 
kind of instruction their people need by 
permitting the priests of Liguori to give 
talks on the importance of good reading 
in their dioceses and parishes. 

Next to this it is due to the zealous and 
persevering efforts of the priests in charge 
of its circulation, who carry their cam- 
paign of instruction and inspiration into 
every part of the United States. These 
priests are the only actual representatives 
of THE LIGUORIAN; it has no lay agents or 
promoters of any kind. The aim of all the 
priests who speak for THE LIGUORIAN is to 
induce Catholics (and non-Catholics too) 
to do more good reading, whether this will 
result in their reading THE LIGUORIAN or 
some other Catholic publication which they 
might prefer. 

A third and an exceedingly effective fac- 
tor in the growth of THE LIGUORIAN circu- 


lation has been the interest of its readers 


Ourselves 





themselves, thousands of whom have not 
only been taking and reading it faithfully 
for years, but have provided subscriptions 
for their friends and for poor people who 
cannot afford to buy it. We are constantly 
besieged with requests for THE LIGUORIAN 
especially from foreign countries in some 
of which it is not permissible for people to 
send money abroad even when they can 
afford it. Especially do foreign missionaries 
seem to find THE LiGUORIAN useful in their 
work of presenting the truth in its most 
attractive form to neophytes and pagans. 
We, are grateful that many American read- 
ers provide subscriptions for such as these, 
knowing that copies that go abroad are 
probably more thumbed and passed around 
than any that remain in America. 


The longer we are at this apostolate for 
good reading the more we are convinced 
that without it the “preaching of the Gos- 
cannot be fulfilled. 
Only the printed word can reach into nooks 


pel to every creature” 


and crannies of modern society where the 
spoken word is never heard. Only the print- 
ed word can back up the spoken word with 
opportunities for meditation and evidences 
for conviction on which the practice of true 
religion must rest. For that reason we urge 
readers to continue to help to spread. the 
good news of Christian truth. 
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Priests and Money 


This combination of words has often been used as a take-off for anti-Catholic 
diatribes devoid of any basis in fact. Catholics should know the facts about 
this topic, and not lend themselves to scandal and slander. 


Donald F. Miller 


THE TOPIC of money as it enters in- 
to the practice of the Catholic reli- 
gion, is well known to be the occasion 
for more irritation, criticism and even 
rebellion than almost any other. It is 
a topic that needs to be aired, without 
effort to whitewash the faults of those 
who may make it more of an occasion 
for scandal than it should be, but at 
the same time with consideration of 
many of the angles on it that often 
escape the lay person entirely. I write 
of it as a Catholic priest; I have been 
called upon to announce collections 
and to promote money-drives in a 
couple of hundred churches; I have 
heard first-hand and _ second-hand 
much of the comment and criticism 
that collections and drives evoke. 

It would be wrong, however, to give 
the impression that these thoughts are 
needed by all Catholics, or even by a 
large majority of Catholics. The 
Church in America would long since 
be dead if it were not that most Cath- 
olics have the right idea of why and 
how it must be supported in a ma- 
terial way. But the fact that there are 
Catholics, no matter how few, who 
make the topic of money in religion 


a source of bitterness and complaint 
warrants as full an explanation as can 
be given. And doubtless it will help 
many who have the right idea, but 
who are subject to the pressures and 
propaganda of those whose ideas are 
vociferously wrong. 

Experience reveals three degrees of 
antipathy toward the necessary ap- 
peals for money in the carrying on of 
the work of the Church. The lowest 
and least harmful degree is that in 
which individuals actually do pretty 
well in supporting their parish and the 
various Catholic causes that it pre- 
sents, but they do it with grumbling 
and complaints. Often the major de- 
fense of these is that they would be 
just as generous if money were not 
talked about so often in church. They 
would like to give without being prod- 
ded or reminded. They forget that 
without reminders, they themselves 
would very probably not be aware of 
their duty, and that, even if they them- 
selves were aware of it and did fulfill 
it, there are individuals in every parish 
who would do nothing without urgent 
reminders of what they should do. 

The second degree of antipathy to- 
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ward money-drives is that of those 
who not only grumble and complain 
about them, but who also refuse to do 
their reasonable share in helping the 
cause. They say: “The priest is always 
talking about money and that is why I 
refuse to give.” Or, “What does he do 
with all the money that comes in? 
Somebody’s getting rich on it, so Ill 
keep mine.” Many of these do not 
realize it but they are echoing the 
traditional cry of anti-Catholic propa- 
gandists, who hew to the line that “the 
Catholic Church and her priests are 
out only for money.” This is under- 
standable from those who hate the 
Church and all priests. They cannot 
conceive of anybody being interested 
primarily in spiritual motives; yet they 
must find a motive that keeps priests 
going at their appointed tasks, and 
they think they have found it in the 
love of money. It is sad that many 
Catholics accept and swallow the anti- 
Catholic argument whole. 

The third and worst degree of an- 
tipathy for collections in Catholic 
churches is that of those who make 
out of them an argument for leaving 
the Church, and becoming the most 
pitiable of all human beings — fallen- 
away Catholics. “I quit the Church,” 
these will boast to their friends, “be- 
cause religion is a racket. The only 
thing priests want is my money.” Very 
often we have found that this was 
more a defense mechanism than any- 
thing else. Rebellion against some seri- 
ous divine or ecclesiastical law was 
the main reason for their falling away. 
The argument about money was mere- 
ly the one they thought would sound 
best to their friends. 

For these three classes of people, 
and for all Catholics, a look now and 
then at all angles of the topic of money 
in religion is necessary. All these an- 
gles can be viewed only when the 
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topic is broken down into its parts. 
The first will treat of the basic ques- 
tion of why money is needed in the 
religion of Christ at all; the second 
will explore and analyze the attitude 
and practices of priests toward money; 
the third will show how the well-in- 
fermed and earnest Catholic will re- 
flect in his attitude the principles set 
down under the other two heads. 
I. Religion and Money 

In establishing His divine religion 
among men, did Christ envision that 
material things either in kind or in 
the form of money with which to pur- 
chase them, would always be needed? 
Can any authorization be found, in 
His program of salvation, for the ap- 
peals for money that are a part of the 
day-to-day activity of the Catholic 
Church? 

A strong presumption that the an- 
swer to such questions will be yes may 
be found in the manner in which God 
directly commanded His chosen peo- 
ple to use material things in the serv- 
ice of religion in Old Testament days. 
God Himself commanded the build- 
ing of the ark of the covenant and the 
tabernacle to surround it as the central 
features of the religion of the Jews. 
God designated His priesthood, and 
legislated as to how it was to be sup- 
ported in those days. And it was God 
Himself Who prescribed that one- 
tenth of the income of His people be 
given to the cause of religion. 

It would be strange if the Son of 
God were to come into the world to 
“fulfill the Old Law,” and then to 
eliminate completely the need of ma- 
terial things in religion. He Himself 
used the temple and the synagogues; 
He respected the priesthood and 
obeyed it; he insisted on carrying out 
the rituals, such as the Paschal feast, 
that required material things at no 
small cost. 
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It is perfectly in line with this di- 
vine pattern and practice that He 
founded a religion in which material 
things of lesser or greater value would 


always have an important part to play. 


He worked miracles to cure the sick, 
and He commanded His followers to 
love and care for the sick even as He 
did. He did not promise that they 
would be enabled to do this by invari- 
ably working miracles; His own mira- 
cles were designed to prove His divin- 
ity and to manifest His love of the 
sick and the poor. His followers were 
to care for the sick by giving their 
service and their time and their gifts; 
by building hospitals and clinics and 
nursing homes; by supporting those 
who dedicated their lives to the care 
of the sick and dying. He clearly 
wanted money and material things to 
be used for these purposes. 

Again, He called twelve apostles 
and seventy-two disciples to work with 
Him for the salvation of souls. He 
asked the apostles to abandon their 
fishing nets and their boats, which 
were their ordinary means of liveli- 
hood. He obviously wanted them to 
be supported by the generosity of 
those for whom they labored. And He 
inspired St. Paul to set down the basic 
axiom that “they who preach the Gos- 
pel should live by the Gospel;” that 
“those who preside at the altar should 
share the altar’s offerings.” 

Above all, Christ founded a visible 
Church in which there should be sac- 
rifice, sacraments and sacramentals 
offered for the salvation of the multi- 
tudes to the end of time. He borrowed 
a rich man’s upper room for His first 
Mass; surely He wanted good church- 
es to be built for the continuation of 
the sacrifice of the Mass among men. 
He instituted the seven sacraments as 
visible material signs of invisible grace 
flowing into souls; surely He knew 


that visible material things have value, 
and that their use in the sacraments 
should be surrounded by other things 
inspiring reverence and appreciation. 

It is therefore clearly contrary to 
His own example and teaching to say 
that Christ founded an invisible reli- 
gion, taxing only the invisible spirit of 
its adherents. He founded a visible 
Church, and designated many visible, 
material things to be used in it, and 
may be said to have commanded all 
who would seek shelter and salvation 
in His Church to share the cost, ac- 
cording to their capability, of these 
visible, material things. And He cer- 
tainly approves the instinct of human 
nature according to which good men 
believe that nothing is too good for 
God. 

II. Priests and Money 

Christ not only founded a Church 
that would require the use of many 
material things, but He built His 
Church on authority; He decreed that 
it should be governed by a Pope, bish- 
ops and priests. It is part of the au- 
thority of the Pope, of bishops and of 
priests, to administer the material 
things necessary for whatever part of 
the whole Church they are made re- 
sponsible. A pastor, for example, is 
responsible by his office not only for 
instructing his people, but also for 
providing and maintaining the ma- 
terial things, such as a church build- 
ing, a school, a house for the parish 
priests and one for the teaching sisters, 
and all the material things necessary 
for the proper celebration of Mass and 
the administration of the sacraments 
that are so essential to the daily activ- 
ity of the religion founded by Christ. 

Here, of course, there is bound to 
be a vast difference in the methods, 
mannerisms, and characteristic habits 
of diiferent priests. Christ knew all 
about this when He founded His 
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priesthood. He took into account the 
facts that He well knew beforehand, 
that one priest might talk frequently 
about the material needs of his parish 
and another scarcely at all; that one 
might unconsciously resort to offen- 
sive measures for providing the neces- 
sary material things of his parish, 
while another might never hurt any- 
body through his native gifts for mak- 
ing appeals painless. The important 
point is that Christ willed that priests 
administer the local unit of the Church 
universal called the parish; priests are 
human beings; human beings differ 
vastly in temperament, ability, meth- 
ods; and one who pleases one group 
may be displeasing to another. All 
these differences are secondary to the 
principle issue that the priest must 
take care of the temporal needs of his 
parish, and that the lay members of 
the parish are bound to help him ma- 
terially in so far as they can. 

“But,” the critical Catholic some- 
times says, “I know that money is 
needed to keep Christ’s Church going. 
What I object to is that the priest 
gets so much of it.” Then he goes on 
to speak about the fine cars, the vaca- 
tions, the expensive hobbies that 
priests enjoy, darkly hinting that they 
must be taking a lot more money out 
of the people’s collections than they 
have any right to. 

Only the grossly ignorant, or the 
dupes of bitter enemies of the Cath- 
olic Church and priests, can be guilty 
of such suspicions. The facts about the 
income of priests are simple and clear, 
and the complete sources of their in- 
come can be thoroughly known. In 
the United States, priests receive a sal- 
ary from the income of the parish to 
which they are assigned. Assistants re- 
ceive an average of between fifty and 
sixty dollars a month; pastors an aver- 
age of a little over a hundred dollars 
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a month. Even though their board is 
taken care of in the parish rectory, 
this is certainly not an amount of 
money that any professional man or 
laboring man should resent. And 
priests do not get a penny of the open 
collections that are taken up in any 
church. These go into the parish funds 
unless they have been announced for 
some special purpose. 

Over and above the small salary, 
priests receive stipends for the Masses 
they say, and free-will offerings from 
individuals who call upon and appre- 
ciate their pastoral services. In some 
cases, for example, in large parishes 
where there is a tradition of generosity 
to the priest, free-will offerings may 
come to a fairly good sum over a 
course of years. But they are still free- 
will offerings, gifts, donations, and 
certainly constitute no basis for criti- 
cism on the part of those who have 
no heart. for giving anything extra to 
a priest. As Our Lord Himself once 
said to an envious man, so such do- 
nors can say to any critic: “Is thy eye 
evil because mine is good?” 

There are priests, too, who have 
received money from their families by 
way of inheritance or donation. We 
know some such who turn back their 
entire salary into the parish treasury 
because they do not need it while the 
parish does. But no priest is bound to 
do so, nor to give up what his family 
passed on to him. 

But by far the majority of priests 
live a more or less hand-to-mouth 
existence. No one on the outside of 
the priesthood can have any adequate 
idea of the opportunities for giving 
things away, for spending money on 
others, that come to a priest. Good 
priests are constantly buying things for 
children, paying for outings, provid- 
ing books for converts out of their 
own pockets, giving to the needy and 
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the poor. Such priests may have de~ 
cent cars (they couldn’t do their work 
without them) and may take a trip on 
their vacation. (Canon Law says that 
pastors may have two months’ vaca- 
tion each year, but an American priest 
is lucky if he gets two weeks a year.) 
For their necessary expenses, most 
priests have to scrape and save and 
often go into debt. Then, on top of 
that, they have to fear that people will 
criticize them for being too wealthy. 

From all this it should be clear that 
anyone who talks about a priest mak- 
ing a fortune out of his priesthood is 
talking through his hat. Some may ap- 
pear to be wealthy because good peo- 
ple insist on giving them many nice 
things. It was St. Vincent de Paul who 
said that “if there were but one loaf 
of bread left in the world, half of it 
would be given to a good priest.” 
These are also the priests who give as 
much as, and more than they receive, 
away. 

There was, and no secret need ever 
be made of it, a money-mad priest 
among the band of Christ’s own apos- 
tles. His name was Judas, and after 
betraying Our Lord Himself for a 
price, “he went to his own place,” 
which was hell. Sure, there can be 
modern Judases in the priesthood, but 
they are rare, and such are the checks 
and balances used by the Church, that 
these rare ones are usually found out 
and disgraced before they ever “go to 
their own place.” They need sympathy 
and charity and prayer more than 
anybody does. But one Judas did not 
make the other eleven apostles cor- 
rupt; and one priest in a thousand who 
may put money ahead of his God and 
the souls of his people should never 
induce lay people to make calumnious 
remarks about “priests and money.” 

It is not for himself, therefore, that 
a priest talks about money in church. 


He is an administrator of a part of 
Christ’s Church. According to his 
sense of responsibility, his tempera- 
ment, his inclination to worry, his de- 
sire to do a good job, he may talk 
about the need of money seldom or 
frequently, seriously or jokingly, 
forcefully or mildly. But his purpose 
is to do something for God and for 
souls, and only those who are weak in 
their own grasp of religion will take 
offense at what they think are, or per- 
haps really are, his mistakes of judg- 
ment or approach. 

III. Lay People and Church Money 

From all this, a number of prin- 
ciples can be drawn up for the guid- 
ance of lay Catholics in regard to the 
question of money and collections in 
the practice of their religion. 

1. It is the duty of every Catholic 
to belong to a specific parish and to 
help support that parish according to 
his means. 

This duty flows from the very na- 
ture of the religion Christ founded, 
which essentially calls for the use of 
material things in the adoration and 
service of God. It also flows from the 
kind of spiritual ownership over the 
physical facilities of the parish that 
every Catholic who belongs to it may 
be said to share. A Catholic church 
belongs to the people who worship 
in it. A Catholic school is owned by 
the people whose children are edu- 
cated for this world and the next in 
its classrooms. Even the priests of a 
parish are, in a sense, a part of every 
family in a parish, because they have 
no ties and no obligations in life ex- 
cept to the people whom they spirit- 
ually serve. 

Legislation should be almost un- 
necessary, therefore, to remind or 
force Catholics to help support their 
parish. Their own instinct should in- 
duce them to do this, the same instinct 
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that inspires men to provide what is 
needed for their wives and children 
and home. A good Catholic speaks 
with the same fond possessiveness of 
“my parish” as he does of “my home.” 

The amount that a man can and 
should contribute to his parish is left 
entirely to his own judgment. If his 
income is small, his contributions to 
his parish must be small. If his income 
is large enough to make it possible 
for him to spend considerable money 
each week on luxuries and recrea- 
tions, he should not wear the cloak 
of poverty and give like a poor man 
to the support of his parish. 

2. It must be known by every 
Catholic that what he gives to his 
parish is given, not to the priest who 
administers the parish, but to God. 

It is a sin both of slander and of 
scandal for any Catholic to state or 
even hint that what the people of a 
parish contribute goes to the enrich- 
ment of the priest. It is slander be- 
cause it is untrue, and it is scandal be- 
cause it invariably causes those who 
hear it to think less of their religion 
and to resent unjustly their own 
priests. 

No Catholic is bound to make any 
special or extraordinary donations to 
any priest. If a Catholic does not like 
the idea of putting money into the 
hands of priests, he can permit them 
to get along on the meagre salary and 
the modest stipends that they are en- 
titled to. But this is not the man who 
should be resentful if other people are 
personally generous to any priest, nor 
the man who should go about calum- 
niating priests as being too wealthy. 
He need have no fear that he has per- 
sonally helped to raise any priests 
from the state of poverty. And if he 
uses his unfounded resentment against 
the so-called wealth of priests as an 
argument for not helping to support 


his parish, he is failing in a duty both 
to God and to his fellow-parishioners. 

3. The right attitude of Catholics 
toward announcements of collections 
and drives for money in their parish 
church is marked by understanding, 
patience and cooperation. 

As said above, Christ placed His 
Church in the hands of a Pope, bish- 
ops, priests. Christ knew that priests 
would always be human, and that one 
could differ from another in the man- 
ner of trying to administer a parish. He 
also knew that people would be dif- 
ferent, and that in every parish there 
would invariably be those who would 
do little or nothing to help the rest to 
maintain and expand it. The number 
of families living in any parish must 
usually be given in this way: “There 
are five hundred families in the parish 
who help to support it; there are one 
hundred or two hundred more fam- 
ilies who do little or nothing for the 
parish.” It is to such as these latter 
that money-talks are directed; the par- 
ishioner who is conscious of doing all 
that his conscience dictates, may re- 
main unruffled and undisturbed when 
strong appeals are made for needed 
parish money. 

Finally, experience proves what 
faith should make clear from the be- 
ginning, that the spiritual security of 
Catholics goes hand in hand with their 
interested cooperation in maintaining 
that part of the visible Church of 
Christ to which they belong. As the 
body cannot be separated from the 
soul, so an interest in the material 
things that Christ willed to be incor- 
porated in the practice of the true 
religion cannot be separated from in- 
visible faith and devotion and virtue. 
One who loves Christ truly must love 
His Church, and must want to make 
it more visible and more attractive to 
the whole world. 
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A Good Fighter Gone 


This is a tribute to one of the greatest Catholic figures of modern times. Alas, 
many of his books are already collectors’ items, that must be sought for in 
second hand bookstores. We predict that many of them wil) come back into 
print before long. But every Catholic should know something of the man who 


wrote them. 


Louis G. Miller 


HILAIRE BELLOC is dead at the 
age of 82. 

I suppose there are some who, 
when they encountered that bit of 
news in the papers at the end of July, 
or are reading it here for the first time, 
will be inclined to ask: “Belloc? Who 
was he?” If they are Catholics who 
ask this question, they must indeed 
be of the new generation. The old 
master of controversy has been silent 
for a decade, his mental powers fail- 
ing gradually to the end. And when he 
wrote no longer, such is the way of 
time with writers, the memory of his 
personality began to fade. 

But there were many of us, I am 
sure, to whom the news came not per- 
haps so much as a surprise, but still 
as something of a shock. It threw us 
back into the past of twenty years 
ago and much more than that when 
the clashing sword of the old knight 
still rang against his opponents’ armor 
on the battleground of the faith. 
Belloc was Catholic to the core, “dog- 
gedly Catholic,” as one critic put it, 
not in any complimentary fashion. 

I do not have reference to his pri- 
vate devotional life, of which I do not 
know enough to speak with any au- 
thority. I mean rather the cast of his 
mind, the temper of his books, the 
basic principles which guided his writ- 
ing. For him it was as obvious as the 
difference between black and white 
that the Catholic philosophy of life 
was the only true philosophy. Western 


civilization has been firmly built on 
that philosophy, he wrote, and if 
Europe (and America) abandon that 
philosophy completely, they will re- 
turn to barbarism. “Europe is the 
faith, and if she abandons that faith, 
she is lost.” 

Belloc did not state this as an opin- 
ion, he stated it as a proven fact. And 
he listed his proofs, according to his 
special genius, like so many slabs of 
granite, piled one on the other to form 
an unassailable structure. 

This forthright expression of con- 
viction did not please some of his 
readers. This is the age of the open 
and the empty mind, and it is unfash- 
ionable to state a truth as being ab- 
solute and unchangeable. The July 
27th issue of Time reflects this mod- 
ern attitude well in noting Belloc’s 
death and commenting on his literary 
achievements. 

It may well be that the Time critic 
is correct in his opinion that Belloc’s 
supreme gift lay in the field of verse. 
In that field he had special and re- 
markable gifts, ranging from the sharp 
satire of his Cautionary Verses to the 
lovely lyrics and ballades to be found 
in Sonnets and Verse, with any num- 
ber of rousing drinking songs and cas- 
ual pieces scattered in between. But 
with these, the Time critic feels that 
Belloc’s genius largely exhausted it- 
self, or rather it burned itself out in 
fruitless controversies, reiterated dog- 
matic pronouncements, and the glori- 
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fication of the “legend” of a happy, 
well-adjusted, Catholic England of 
the middle ages. “It is not for the vast 
number of books he wrote — 153 in 
all — that Hilaire Belloc will be re- 
membered, but for the happy gift of 
rhyme in the best of them.” 

If this judgment were true, it would 
be a pity, considering the long life of 
service Belloc gave to the good cause. 
But we do not think the judgment 
true, even though it issues from the 
weekly newsstand oracle. The oracle 
in this case may be forgiven its mis- 
take if, in the fashion of the age, and 
due to invincible ignorance, it finds 
a stumbling-block in the loaded word 
“dogmatism.” 

But for Catholics, the case is differ- 
ent. By them, at least, Belloc should 
not and will not be forgotten at any 
time, and this for two good reasons. 

First, because of what Belloc was 
as an individual, and his courage in 
writing as he did, when he did. 

It must be remembered that when 
he began his long literary career be- 
fore the turn of the century, it was far 
from a wise thing, humanly speaking, 
for a man with undoubted literary gifts 
to throw in his lot so completely with 
Catholics. It is difficult for us to real- 
ize that fact now, when Catholic 
novels are often among the best- 
sellers, when it is fashionable even for 
the egg-heads to read books of Cath- 
olic apologetics and autobiographies 
of converts. At the time Belloc began 
to write, the world of letters was un- 
der the complete influence of the 
pseudo-science generated by Darwin 
and the older Huxley. There was sup- 
posed to be an irreconcilable conflict 
between religion and science, and for 
anyone to defend religion on rational 
grounds — “well, really! he must be 
out of his mind! All that religious 
stuff has been disproved by Darwin’s 
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discoveries. Only old women and chil- 
dren still believe in religion!” 

The fashionable sceptics of 1900 
would be surprised to find their opin- 
ions quite unfashionable today, with 
the phenomenon noted on every side 
of a modern religious revival, and the 
dusty ghost of H. G. Wells, who so 
decently embalmed and interred reli- 
gion, must be stirring restlessly in his 
dim corner of Hades. But for Belloc 
to use his great gifts in defense of the 
ancient truths in 1900 was a tremen- 
dous thing. He had much to gain if he 
followed the way of the world in his 
writing, but in him there was a tough 
fibre of integrity which never allowed 
him to compromise with the truth. 

Somewhere, in one of his books, he 
describes how, as a young man at 
Oxford, he had a brief interlude of 
doubt and interior struggle, the kind 
of thing a callow college youth may 
easily pass through. But then he sud- 
denly found his soul, and having 
found it, he never lost it again. Let 
others trim their sails to the breeze of 
intellectual fashion. For such pallid 
characters he had nothing but con- 
tempt, and he directed against them 
the full force of his sarcasm. 


I heard today Godolphin say 

He never gave himself away. 

Come, come, Godolphin, scion of kings, 
Be generous in little things. 


But for himself, truth was a stern 
taskmaster, demanding a man’s abso- 
lute service, otherwise he were some- 
thing less than a man. Let the world 
make shift to deny the truth, or what 
was worse, to compromise it for the 
sake of temporal gain; he, Hilaire 
Belloc, would stand before the world, 
caring not a whit for the disapproval 
of the world, and still shout the truth 
for all to hear. In his own time there 
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was one who heard, and whose talents 
were a match for or greater than 
Belloc’s. If he had lived only for this 
one thing, Belloc would have deserved 
our undying gratitude, that under God 
he was one instrument of leading into 
the full light of the truth the man who 
was Chesterton. 

And the second reason why Belloc 
will be remembered is because of the 
books that he wrote. 

I will not deny that, writing so 
prodigiously, some of the output of 
his mind was bound to be ephemeral 
and perhaps colored by opinions pecu- 
liar to himself and his time. But there 
is fine, full-bodied writing in the lot 
of it, and always and everywhere, like 
a deep vein of rich ore running 
through the earth, that devotion to the 
truth for its own sake, as the reflec- 
tion on earth of the God of truth Him- 
self. 

Belloc was a many-sided genius, 
and any grouping of his books must 
be arbitrary at best. Yet they do fall 
into certain broad categories. 

There are his volumes of light es- 
says, to which he gave such titles as 
On Nothing, On Everything, On 
Something, and one which he simply 
called On. These short essays cover a 
remarkable wide range of subject 
matter; they sweep easily from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, but with a 
keen awareness of the _ respective 
values of each. Whether he is writing 
about a piece of rope, the Cathedral 
of Seville, the fine art of accepting 
bribes, or the eyes of a child, there is 
always a certain deftness in finding the 
right level of approach to his subject. 
There is about them none of the so- 
lemnity of the pundit; rather one finds 
in them the smell of the sea he loved 
to sail, and the wideness of the moors 
and mountains he loved to tramp. 
And always there is the impression of 


serenity, as of a man standing on a 
rock, and finding God’s world good, 
the foibles of men laughable, and the 
wickedness of men sufficient to arouse 
indignation, but never despair. 

Perhaps during his lifetime Belloc 
was best known for his biographies of 
French and English historical person- 
ages. He himself, of course, was half- 
French and half-English, with a dash 
of Irish thrown in for good measure, 
and his interest oscillated between the 
two countries. On the French side, his 
biography of Richelieu has gone 
through 12 printings, and has been 
regarded as a classic of its kind. Apart 
from an extended essay on Joan of 
Arc, and a work on Napoleon con- 
cerned chiefly with his military cam- 
paigns, Belloc’s remaining French bio- 
graphies are concerned with figures of 
the French revolution: Marie Antoin- 
ette, Louis XIV, Robespierre and 
Danton. 

Similarly, the English biographies 
were concerned mostly with figures 
out of the English reformation, and its 
succession of great weaklings: Cran- 
mer, Wolsey and Cromwell, with full- 
length portraits likewise of Charles I 
and James II on the side of royalty. 

There are other less significant and 
shorter portraits in Belloc’s gallery of 
biographies, but these represent him 
at his best in this particular field. 

One point should be noted in pass- 
ing: you will find a minimum of foot- 
notes and other scholarly appendages 
in these works, and this in itself was 
sufficient to put him outside the pale 
by the “professionals” in the field. Yet 
Belloc himself makes it clear that he 
discarded such paraphernalia by de- 
sign and with full knowledge of the 
consequences. He considered it as the 
first duty of the biographer to make 
his subject live and to present a true 
picture of his times. He provides a suf- 
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ficient number of instances of histor- 
ical fact being falsified, and of errors, 
malicious and otherwise, being em- 
balmed in learned footnote references, 
and handed down intact from one gen- 
eration of historians to the next. He 
regarded as his chief work the shovel- 
ing away of these accretions upon the 
truth, and uncovering the truth itself 
within the proper framework of its 
particular era. A panoply of foot- 
notes, he felt, would discourage read- 
ers from coming face to face with the 
truth he wished them to see. 

These biographies were what the 
critic was specifically referring to when 
he used the phrase “doggedly Catho- 
lic,” and if he means that they accept 
as a platform of judgment the Cath- 
olic philosophy of life, with the con- 
sequent duties and responsibilities in- 
cumbent on the ruler and the ruled 
alike, one can readily accept the 
phrase. For once again, Belloc, being 
the kind of man he was, could not 
have written otherwise. There is a very 
good case to be put up for the thesis 
that you simply cannot be neutral in 
writing about such an event as the 
Reformation. A painter would be a 
poor practitioner of his trade if he 
could not distinguish between black 
and white; but here is a matter of truth 
and untruth; you cannot give equal 
credit to both. That at least was 
Belloc’s deepest conviction, and on it 
he based his work. 

Not that you will find in his writings 
a parading of Catholicism with its cus- 
toms and ceremonies. Neither do they 
play down the vices of individual 
Catholics. They are not “pious” books 
in the distasteful connotation some- 
times attached to that word. Far from 
it; they are full-bodied portraits of 
fallible human beings measured, and 
often found wanting, against a back- 
ground of eternal truth. 
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It were best to pass lightly over 
Belloc’s novels. He wrote a half dozen 
or so of them: The Emerald, Mr. Em- 
manuel, The Green Overcoat, Belinda, 
etc., and as novels, they cannot be 
said to rank very high in their field. 
Mostly satirical in tone, they were 
used by the author as a means of at- 
tack on the foibles and venality of 
politicians and captains of industry. 
Belloc had a life-long strong aversion 
for these ruling classes in his own 
country, with what he conceived to 
be their time-serving and pious hy- 
pocrisy, and he was not a man to hide 
his aversion under a bushel. An inter- 
esting thing about these novels, how- 
ever, is the fact that most of them 
were illustrated by G. K. Chesterton, 
whose pen and ink drawings are very 
much in keeping with the satirical tone 
of the books. 

In the field of travel accounts, 
Belloc was more at home. Whether he 
was writing about a sailing expedition, 
as in The Cruise of the Nona, or giv- 
ing an account of informal pilgrim- 
ages, sacred and profane, as in The 
Path to Rome, The Four Men, and 
The Old Road, he describes his ad- 
ventures with a verve and rollicking 
good humor that is irresistible. The 
Fath to Rome, indeed has become 
something of a classic. It is the de- 
scription of a trip made alone and on 
foot from France over the mountains 
into Italy and Rome. It is like no 
travel book you ever read. Belloc had 
a horror of the beaten path, and was 
at pains to find such byways and un- 
discovered corners untouched by the 
tourist and unspoiled by the dull prose 
of the guide-book. You will find di- 
gressions in the book on every subject 
under the sun, from cheese to the 
benefits of early Mass, but if you like 
fine writing, and can savor the fruit 
of a brilliant, teeming mind, you will 
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not be able to put down the book until 
you have finished it, and having read 
it once, the chances are you will come 
back to it again. 

We have been able only to skim 
over most of Belloc’s work, and have 
said nothing about many of his other 
works in which he discusses with 
gravity and supreme logic such sub- 
jects as the Reformation, the Inquisi- 
tion, the Crusades, the modern world 
crisis, and the Jewish problem. But 
there are two books we must note 
particularly before bringing our me- 
morial to a close. They are his The 
Servile State, and The Restoration of 
Property. 

Belloc himself regarded the theory 
of society set forth in these works as 


his most important contribution to 


current thought; it is ironic and some- 
what sad that the obituaries and 
notices of his life in the leading jour- 
nals did not even see fit to mention it. 

Briefly, the theory was this: there 
are two great social systems ranged 
against each other in our modern 
world: capitalism and collectivism (or 
communism). Neither, in  Belloc’s 
view, is in accord with the best inter- 
ests of the individual human being, 
because both ultimately rob him of 
his freedom. Collectivism obviously 
does so because it takes away from 
him all property and private posses- 
sions of any kind, and reduces him to 
the status of a mere tool of the state. 
Belloc does not use the term com- 
munism, because his book first ap- 
peared in 1912, several years before 
the communist experiment in Europe. 
It is interesting to note how accurately 
he gauges the drift of socialism into 
complete collectivism. 

But capitalism also, Belloc contend- 
ed, ultimately tends to the same effect 
of robbing the individual of his free- 
dom. In the evolution of the capital- 


istic system, fewer and fewer people 
own or control more and more of the 
“means of production” (the land, nat- 
ural resources, tools and factories), 
and in this condition, most of the peo- 
ple have no choice but to sell their 
labor or starve. They do not have the 
independence or liberty of action 
which is their due as human beings. 
It is this condition, when universally 
in force, to which Belloc gives the 
name of the servile state. 

Both Belloc and Chesterton held 
as one of their deepest convictions that 
the servile state induced by capitalism 
was an evil thing. Even though the 
propertyless citizen of such a state 
might be well paid, they regarded him 
as something less than human if he 
had to live from week to week upon 
a salary check, with nothing tangible 
in the way of property that he might 
call his own and use according to his 
own free desires. 

The definition of a truly free state, 
in their conception, was one in which 
there is such a wide distribution of 
property, individually owned, that in- 
dividual ownership is the mark of the 
whole state, with all the citizens nor- 
mally in possession of capital or land 
or both. 

From their efforts to advance this 
theory of society, and the means they 
advocated for doing so, Belloc and 
Chesterton and their devoted follow- 
ers became known as “distributists” 
and their theory as “distributism.” 

I am told that the theory is consid- 
ered eccentric and highly impractical 
by present day sociologists, who men- 
tion it in their textbooks, if at all, 
merely in an amused footnote. But 
I wonder if we have heard the last of 
it, as events in history are rapidly un- 
folding. There is more and more indi- 
cation that in the great struggle be- 
tween east and west, between com- 
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munism and capitalism, neither will 
triumph absolutely in the end. Rather 
out of the final struggle will come a 
new concept of society in which the 
slavery of communism is repudiated, 
and the individual rootlessness and 
anonymity engendered by capitalism 
is resolved. It will be a new concept, 
but based upon an old, old theory, the 
freedom and dignity of the individual 
man. I have a feeling that there will 
be a turning to Belloc when that time 
comes, and that those who read him 
will marvel at his insight, and will 
learn much from his clear and logical 
exposition of how individual freedom 
can be maintained and defended. 

We end, as we began, with Belloc’s 
verse. For all his fighting and striving 
for the truth, he understood well the 
futility of mere human striving; he 
was resigned to being forgotten. Ches- 
terton, in his Autobiography, tells of 
a dinner celebration held on the oc- 
casion of Belloc’s sixtieth birthday, at 
which Belloc, answering the compli- 
mentary speeches of his friends, said, 
with sad good humor, that he found 
at the age of 60 that he did not care 
very much whether his verses re- 
mained or not. “But I am told,” he 
went on, “that you begin to care 
frightfully when you are 70. In that 
case, I hope I shall die at 69.” It was 
something of this that he was express- 
ing in the beautiful lines: 


There is no Pilotry my soul relies on 
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Whereby to catch, beneath my bended 
hand, 

Faint and beloved, along the extreme 
horizon, 

That unforgotten land. 


We shall not round the granite piers and 
pavern 

To lie in wharves we know, with can- 
vas furled. 

My little boat, we shall not make the 
haven— 

It is not of this world. 


Yet he knew well the real meaning 
and higher purpose of life, and like a 
little child, putting aside the dream 
of human fame that can make a man 
proud, he knelt humbly before the 
humble mother of God, under the title 
of Our Lady of Czestochowa: 


Lady and Queen, and Mystery manifold 

And very Regent of the untroubled sky, 

Whom in a dream St. Hilda did behold 

And heard a woodland music passing 
by: 

You shall receive me when the clouds 
are high 

With evening, and the sheep attain the 
fold. 

This is the faith that I have held and 
hold, 

And this is that in which I mean to die. 


He has, we trust, reached the fold, and 
is happy. But on earth, we are poorer 
that he has gone. 


Big Mouth 


A German newspaper contained this item, which was translated by Quote: 

After a famous general, upon the advice of his dentist, had had almost 
all his teeth pulled, he heard that various jewelry stores around town were 
selling them for $7.50 each, advertising them as “The teeth of the world’s 
most famous general.” He immediately sent two men out to buy up all the 
teeth advertised and sold in such poor taste. By closing time on the first 
day they returned with 175 teeth! 
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Teen-Age Problems 


Donald F. Miller 


May Parents Block a Religious Vocation? 


Problem: Is a girl in her teens ever permitted to act contrary to her par- 
ents’ wishes and commands in order to enter a convent? I feel that I have a 
vocation, and I want very much to be a sister. But every time I speak of it 
at home my parents raise a storm of objections and tell me that they will 
never permit it, and that I should not even think of it until I am at least 
twenty-one. I don’t want to wait that long because I’m afraid I might Jose 
my vocation if I do. I am eighteen and my confessor approves of my desire 
to enter the convent. Only my parents stand in the way. What can I do? 


Solution: This is one of the reasons for the tragic and constantly growing 
shortage of sisters in the many fields in which their work means so much to 
the salvation of the world. There are too many Catholic parents who stand 
in the way of the religious vocation of their children, and thus not only limit 
the saving work of the Church, but also frequently wreck the lives of their 
own children. 


Ordinarily, however, the Catholic Church feels bound to uphold the author- 
ity of parents, and, except in unusual circumstances, hesitates to override it 
even in so important a matter as that of a vocation, at least until the child 
has reached the age of twenty-one. After that age she applies the principle 
that the individual has a God-given right to choose his own way of life. 

For one, like our correspondent, who has a desire to become a religious at 
eighteen, it is recommended that a campaign of prayer and pleading be under- 
taken to obtain the permission of her parents. Prayer can do wonders and 
often has changed violent opposition on the part of parents to at least a 
grudging consent. Pleading with them should be backed by the authority of 
the confessor or director, who may himself sometimes be able to convince 
the parents that they are taking a wrong stand. And it can be effectively 
argued that eighteen is certainly a sufficiently mature age for a girl to decide 
that she wants to try out the religious life. Most likely the same parents who 
object to this would raise little objection to marriage if the girl decided to 
enter it at that age. 


If all other things fail to win over the parents, the girl should protect her 
vocation for the few years remaining till she is twenty-one, by daily religious 
practices and by directing her thoughts and efforts to making herself a better 
sister. If only she can hold fast to her desire, she will be a better sister for 
the very obstacles she had to overcome. 
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‘At the Hour of My Death” 


One story such as this emphasizes more effectively than many sermons the 
reasons for devotion to the rosary as it is especially urged during October. 


Ernest F. 


THIS IS the simple story about a man 
who at the last moment of his life re- 
ceived one of the greatest graces that 
heaven has in its power to bestow, the 
_ grace of conversion. 

I do not believe myself to be super- 
stitious. My education has been long, 
my travels wide, my contacts with the 
world varied. Therefore I should not 
be ruled by naivete or taken in by old 
wives’ tales. Yet I am convinced that 
the grace of which I speak came 
through the instrumentality of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and through that 
prayer to the Blessed Virgin Mary 
which is known as the Hail Mary and 
constitutes an essential part of the 
rosary. 

Mr. Schmidt was a Lutheran in reli- 
gion and a gentleman by nature. For 
long years he had served as chauffeur, 
expert mechanic and general handy 
man at a sisters’ convent situated in 
the suburbs of one of our large cities. 
He was married and lived in a bunga- 
low that the sisters had supplied for 
him and his family on the convent 
property. Massiveness was his chief 
physical characteristic; but not mas- 
siveness in the sense of fatness or flab- 
biness. His appearance gave the im- 
pression of muscle and sinew and hard 
flesh like the meshed wires of a cable. 

It is an understatement to say that 
Mr. Schmidt was a good man. He was 
a very good man, following his reli- 
gion faithfully and giving all men their 
due in tolerance, charity and justice, 
whether they were Catholics or Prot- 
estants or Jews, whether they were 
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white or colored. The sisters were 
deeply devoted to him and prayed 
mightily that God one day might en- 
lighten him with the knowledge of 
which his forefathers had deprived 
him when they abandoned the tradi- 
tion of the ages and took up new 
notions of religion. 

As far as I know, no sister ever 
actually tried to persuade him to 
abandon the allegiance to which he 
had been born. Prayer was the weap- 
on used. And it was used constantly. 
Perhaps the sisters should be given 
credit along with the Blessed Virgin 
Mary for the amazing event that was 
soon to take place. 

It was my good fortune to know 
Mr. Schmidt very well. At the time, I 
was teaching in a college not far 
from the convent, and I had been ap- 
pointed as chaplain to the sisters. 
Each morning I said Mass in their 
convent at six o’clock, received a most 
ample breakfast afterwards from an 
ancient sister who seemed to believe 
that it was her bounden duty to build 
me up into a man of prize-fighter 
proportions, and then returned to the 
college for the morning classes. 

Mr. Schmidt drove me between col- 
lege and convent. He was as regular as 
clockwork. Never once did I find him 
to be late unless Sister Superior had 
assigned him to some other duty that 
did not allow him to arrive at my front 
door on time. Our community of 
priests arose at five o’clock, meditated 
in the college chapel for half an hour 
and at six o’clock proceeded with 
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Mass on a dozen or more altars that 
lined the walls of the sanctuary. I, 
of course, would have to make ready 
to go over to the convent for Mass. 
When I would emerge from the 
building promptly at six, pulling on 
my coat over my cassock, always I 
would find Mr. Schmidt parked in the 
car before the door, smoking a cigar- 
ette or just sitting quietly at the wheel 
as though the hour were not the one 
during which many of us are grumpy 
and uncommunicative and unwilling 
to acknowledge the brotherhood of 
man because our charity has not as 
yet received the stimulation of a cup 
of hot coffee. He would greet me 
cheerfully while putting the car in 
gear with great deliberation, and we 
would be off for our morning services. 
He drove with care and with author- 
ity. His words were few, not because 
he was laboring under melancholia or 
depression of spirit or a conviction 
that the world was treating him un- 
fairly, but because that was his nature. 
He spoke when he had something to 
say. Otherwise he remained silent. 
Not once during all the time I was 
associated with him did I see him in 
the sisters’ chapel or in any other 
Catholic place of worship. I concluded 
that he had no interest in things Cath- 
olic, that he was one of those strange 
enigmas of a good man who was an 
orphan from his Father’s house and 
yet had no nostalgia for the things and 
the memories that he had left behind. 
He was perfectly content. There seem- 
ed to be no questionings in his mind 
about his religious position, no grop- 
ings for a clearer and more logical 
explanation of the mysteries of time 
and eternity, life and death, God and 
man, reward and punishment, heaven 
and hell, than those which he received 
from his own religious mentors, no 
fear as to what might happen to him 


when he died if he was not firmly 
fixed in the bark of Peter. He was 
definitely a case of “good faith.” 

But it was sad to realize the graces 
that he was missing in his being de- 
prived of the holy sacraments, the sac- 
rifice of the Mass and the innumer- 
able other opportunities for grace that 
the Church under and through God 
was only too ready to offer him. Here 
was a good man who undoubtedly 
would become a holy man if only he 
could come in contact with the sources 
of holiness that had succeeded in mak- 
ing saints not only of good men but 
even of sinners so often in the past. 
But the case seemed hopeless. Only 
a miracle could change an attitude of 
mind, a point of view that was bol- 
stered up with a hundred props of 
misinformation, family connections 
and foolish fears of a monstrous insti- 
tution that had reality only in his 
mind. 

And then Mr. Schmidt was taken 
sick. 

One morning I came out of the col- 
lege chapel after meditation, putting 
on my coat as usual as I hastened 
down the steps, only to discover that 
no car awaited me. For the first time 
in years Mr. Schmidt had overslept. 
But it was unlikely that he had over- 
slept. More probably something was 
wrong. Surely Sister Superior would 
have no errand to be run at this hour 
of the morning. It was pitch dark. The 
houses on the streets about me were 
for the most part still dark and silent. 

I got over to the convent as best I 
could. My ancient sister met me at the 
door. She said that Mr. Schmidt had 
become sick during the night. It seem- 
ed to be very serious. Double pneu- 
monia. Just a few minutes before he 
had been taken off to the hospital. 
Would I go in as soon as I could and 
see what I could do? Of course I 
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would, Sister. The moment I was free 
I would go to the hospital and visit 
Mr. Schmidt. I could not bring myself 
to believe that his sickness was as seri- 
ous as the sister had made it out to be. 
The new drugs would have him out 
of bed in no time. 

But as it happens so often in the 
life of a priest, I was not free until 
late that evening. I knew that the hos- 
pital was Catholic and that the chap- 
lain would surely see to it that all was 
done that could be done. My only 
worry was that the chaplain did not 
know Mr. Schmidt’s background as I 
did. And there would be nobody on 
hand to tell him. Maybe something 
could be done now that sickness had 
come. God takes care of His own; and 
surely Mr. Schmidt belonged to God. 
All day long I worried. I could hardly 
wait until evening when at last I was 
free to leave my ninety-nine sheep in 
order to seek out that one which was 
lost. A priest-friend accompanied me 
to the hospital. 

It was late when we arrived, long 
past visiting hours. All visitors were 
gone. The lights in the corridors were 
turned low, and the only sound that 
could be heard was the occasional 
groaning of a patient in this room or 
that as we passed by, and the low 
conversation of the nurses as they did 
their writing at the desk in the middle 
of the corridor which seems to be so 
necessary an adjunct of every floor of 
every hospital in the country. At last 
we came to Mr. Schmidt’s room. 

The poor man was indeed in serious 
trouble. His breathing was labored, 
his cheeks sunken and pallid, and his 
eyes bright with fever. He was perfect- 
ly conscious. But it was evident that 
the hours left to him were numbered. 
Softly we spoke to him, encouraging 
him, telling him to put his trust in God 
and promising him our prayers. Just 
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before we left, we asked him if there 
was anything we could do for him as 
priests. We put no pressure on him 
to re-examine his position; we. made 
no effort to give him a course in the 
Catholic catechism or to prove to him 
the truth of the Catholic religion. We 
merely asked him if he was satisfied 
with his beliefs now that he was so 
gravely sick, and if there was any- 
thing at all in the world that we could 
do for him to make more assured his 
peace of mind and tranquillity of 
conscience. 

He understood full well what we 
meant. Between gasping breaths he 
said, “No, there is nothing you can 
do. I have lived as a Lutheran all my 
life, and so I will die. All my family is 
buried in the Lutheran cemetery. 
There I shall be buried too.” 

There was little that we could do. 
But we did have him repeat after us 
the words of the act of contrition, the 
words of baptism of desire (in case 
his actual baptism had not been valid- 
ly administered), the words of love for 
and confidence in God. And then we 
were struck with a true inspiration. 

“Mr. Schmidt,” we asked, “do you 
have anything against the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary?” 

“No, no,” he answered, shaking his 
head as vigorously as his strength 
would allow. 

“Would you mind, then, saying a 
little prayer to her during the night 
when you cannot sleep if we teach you 
the prayer?” We paused. “It will 
merely be asking her to ask her Son 
Jesus to help you to get better,” we 
went on, “or to bring you to heaven 
if that is what He prefers. What do 
you say?” 

“Sure, sure,” he said. “Teach me 
the prayer.” 

We taught him the last part of the 
Hail Mary. “Holy Mary, Mother of 
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God, pray for me now and at the 
hour of my death.” He repeated the 
words after us until he could say them 
by himself. Every breath he drew 
seemed to call for a supreme effort. 
A pagan world would have called us 
cruel for demanding so much of a dy- 
ing man. A sedative — anything to 
bring on unconsciousness and a dis- 
missal of pain rather than a religious 
inquisition that was calculated only 
to cause greater distress than that al- 
ready caused by the disease. But we 
knew what we were doing. We made 
no inquisition. We disturbed no con- 
science. We were in the room no more 
than ten minutes. All we did was turn 
over the case to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. Then we gave the dying man 
our blessing and departed. 

It was farthest from my thoughts 
that Mr. Schmidt would survive the 
night. But he did. He lasted out most 
cf the following day. It seemed that 
he could not, that he would not give 
up life or even consciousness until I 
returned to his bedside. I came back 
the following evening. As I tiptoed in- 
to the room, his face was turned to- 
wards the door. It was unbelievably 
altered. It seemed like that of a man 
brought back from the grave. The 
only thing alive in it were the eyes. 
They sought me out; they fastened 
upon me. And then came the words, 
hardly audible, that I shall never for- 
get as long as I live: “Father, make 
me a Catholic.” I admit that tears 
came into my eyes. I felt someone 
close at hand who had been working 


while I slept. Undoubtedly she was in 
the room at that very moment. But 
there was no time to lose. Time was 
running out. 

The chaplain was summoned. And 
my old friend, in the full use of his 
senses, 
conditional baptism, conditional abso- 
lution, holy Communion and extreme 
unction. That night he died, with pro- 
found sentiments of faith and hope 
and love speeding him on the way. 

His family, good people all, insisted 
that he be buried from his own church 
and that his body be laid in the ceme- 
tery of his fathers. And so it was 
done. Grief knows no barriers whether 
of religion or race or economic posi- 
tion. We all grieved over the passing 
of a good and worthy man. But my 
grief was tempered with joy. It was 
not inconceivable to me that even 
while I grieved the Blessed Mother 
was welcoming Mr. Schmidt even as 
she had welcomed the sight of her 
Son after He had been lost in Jeru- 
salem. I am convinced, though there 
are some who might attribute it to 
other causes, that it was the Blessed 
Virgin Mary who had brought about 
the sudden change of mind in Mr. 
Schmidt in almost the last moment of 
his life. And well may it have been 
the prayer of the rosary that he cried 
out to her in the dark hours of the 
night while his sufferings were at their 
height, “Holy Mary, Mother of God, 
pray for me now and at the hour of 
my death.” 


Secondary Interest 


A twelve-year-old boy wrote to the Library of Congress asking for two 
books, one on sane living, and the other about space travel. His letter ex- 
plained: “I'd like to have both, but if you can’t send me both of them, 


send me the one on space-—because I’m more interested in that.” 
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Problem: 1 don’t know whether this question belongs in your column for 
the married or for the single, but it is very real to me. I am in my middle 
twenties and have been divorced by my husband. He left me after he became 
infatuated with another woman. But can you tell me this: why do even seem- 
ingly good Catholics continually try to make matches for me, or at least to 
Start me going out with other men? Some of them even directly suggest that 
I ought to attempt another marriage and not live alone the rest of my life. 
Surely as Catholics they know that if I do this I shall place myself outside 
the Church and have to give up receiving the sacraments. It is hard enough 
to be faithful without all these invitations and exhortations to do wrong. 


Solution: There can be but one explanation of this kind of conduct on the 
part of Catholics; it is a revelation of the degree to which secularism has in- 
fected even those who profess the true faith. Like so many outright pagans, 
they are carried away by their feelings, in this case feelings of pity and com- 
passion for a young woman who, they think, has a dreary, lonely life before 
her if she does not pick up another man. 


It is very important that individuals like the one who writes to us here 
openly resist and reject the advice and invitations that are made to her by 
so-called Catholics. She should make them an occasion for prodding their 
Own consciences to a realization of the true values in life. To one who sug- 
gests that she take up steady company-keeping, she can say: “Do you want 
me to lose my soul? You may be willing to lose yours, but I’m not going to 
endanger mine.” To one who invites her out to steady dates, she can say: 
“I’m a married woman, and that means I’m not permitted to keep company 
if I want to continue to receive the sacraments as a Catholic.” 


Pre-Marriage Clinic 


Donald F. Miller 
Divorced Girl’s Problem 


Divorce is not necessarily a disgrace for a girl who was abandoned and di- 


vorced by her husband for another woman. She may still receive the sacra- 
ments and act as a full-fledged Catholic. But it becomes a disgrace if it in- 
duces a Catholic girl to become promiscuous, or to argue that because her 
husband committed adultery, she has a right to commit it ‘too, or to take up 
company-keeping as if she were free to marry. And it is the duty of every 
decent Catholic in the world to help such a one avoid new entanglements. 
Those who do. otherwise are giving grave scandal, and will be punished 


severely by God. 
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How to Find the True Church 


St. Ambrose, who converted St. Augustine, set down this principle: where Peter 
is, there is the Church. Here, in brief, are some of the reasons that make this 


still the only safe guide to the truth. 


James J. Higgins 


TOWARDS THE end of our railroad 
journey the young man opposite con- 
fided that he had recently joined the 
Episcopalian church near his home. 
He felt his children should have some 
religious instruction. “And Episcopali- 
ans,” he added, out of deference to my 
Roman collar, “are just Catholics who 
have flunked Latin.” 

Now, if it can be said without hurt- 
ing anyone’s feelings, it should be 
pointed out that we have here a rather 
more serious failure to lament. They 
have flunked not Latin, but history, 
the history of what the God-Man, 
Jesus Christ, did, what means he 
willed for the continuation of His 
work for all time and all peoples. And 
to establish this assertion we shall 
treat the following points: 

I. In the history of Christ’s life 
we see that He expressly gave 
to Peter a place of supremacy. 

II. This supremacy was by Christ’s 
will, not for the first days of 
the Church alone, but for all 
time. This supremacy was, 
therefore, to continue through 
Peter’s successors. 

III. The early Church was consci- 
ous of this supremacy of 
Peter’s successors. 

IV. Therefore the Church of Eng- 
land, of which the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is a daugh- 
ter, by rejecting the supremacy 
of Peter and his successors, 
refuses obedience to the will 
of Christ and thus, we grieve 


to say it, cuts itself off from 
the Catholic Church, the 
Church of Christ. 


I. Christ expressly gave to Peter a 
place of supremacy. 

At His first meeting with Peter, the 
Lord hinted at the place this man was 
to hold in the work of salvation. The 
incident is set down in the first chap- 
ter of St. John’s Gospel. “Jesus, look- 
ing upon him, said: thou art Simon 
the son of Jonah; thou shalt be called 
Cephas, which is interpreted Peter.” 
In the language Christ spoke Cephas 
means rock. Later, when Christ ques- 
tioned his disciples about their faith in 
Him, and Peter had made his solemn 
profession of faith, saying, “thou art 
Christ the Son of the living God,” 
Jesus answered: “Blessed art thou, 
Simon bar Jonah, because flesh and 
blood have not revealed it to thee, but 
my Father who is in heaven. And I 
say to thee: thou art Peter (Cephas 
in Aramaic, a rock) and upon this 
rock I will build my church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it. And I will give to thee the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven. And whatso- 
ever thou shalt bind upon earth shall 
be bound also in heaven and whatso- 
ever thou shalt loose upon earth shall 
be loosed also in heaven.” 

This is the famous 16th chapter of 
St. Matthew, a passage of such force 
and clarity that for a time some non- 
Catholic scholars and critics sought 
to dismiss its historical character and 
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literary genuineness, suggesting that 
this passage was a too pat reference to 
Papal supremacy and therefore must 
be the work of a later and Roman in- 
terpolater. But exhaustive textual and 
literary criticism proves that this pas- 
sage must remain as St. Matthew’s, as 
firmly and authentically a part of 
Christ’s words as the institution of the 
Papacy the passage contains is part of 
Christ’s will. All recent and scientific 
texts of the New Testament contain 
the entire text, such as the editions by 
Tischendorf, Westcott-Hort, B. Weiss, 
Merk, Von Soden, and Vogels. A 
Protestant scholar has this to say about 
it: “The verses are as much a part of 
the context as a member is a part of 
the body. . . . No interpolater could 
have achieved this effect.” (Bollinger, 
quoted in Algermissens’s Christian 
Denominations, p. 44) 

What a rock foundation is for a 
building that Peter the Rock is to be 
for Christ’s Church. Through Peter 
the building is to have such solidity 
and stability that the powers of hell 
shall never overcome it. Now, if 
Christ’s Church is the kingdom of 
truth and grace, it must have as its 
solid foundation an absolute and di- 
vinely guaranteed grounding and con- 
firmation in the truth. Wherefore, we 
can legitimately conclude from this 
passage that Peter, the rock founda- 
tion of the Church, by which the 
Church is grounded in truth, is him- 
self guaranteed by Christ to have an 
infallible teaching power. For if the 
Church is to stand against the assaults 
of hell all the more surely can we say 
the foundation is to stand. If the 
Church is guaranteed victory over 
Satan’s attempts to lead it into error 
assuredly the foundation itself (Peter) 
is promised victory over error. 

The second figure of speech used 
by Christ in this passage is even more 
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revealing as to what shall be the place 
of Peter in the plan of Christ. After 
likening the Church He would found 
to a besieged citadel, whose rock foun- 
dation would guarantee its security, 
Christ now speaks of the Church as a 
house or society in which Peter is the 
one in authority, the master, having 
the power of the keys, the symbol of 
supreme authority. 

The teaching power and supreme 
authority vested in Peter is guaranteed 
by the special prayer of Christ against 
the attacks of Satan. St. Luke records 
the words of Christ: “Simon, Simon, 
behold, Satan has desired to have you, 
that he may sift you as wheat. But I 
have prayed for you, that thy faith 
may not fail; and do thou, when thou 
hast turned again, strengthen thy 
brethren.” (22/31) 

After the resurrection, about to 
leave the world and return to the Fa- 
ther, Christ provided the head or visi- 
ble director for His society, when ad- 
dressing Peter with great solemnity, 
He gave to him the commission, “Feed 
my lambs, feed my sheep.” Here in 
these words of St. John’s Gospel, 
twenty-first chapter, we see the ful- 
fillment of the promise to build His 
Church on Peter. 

As a non-Catholic scholar has re- 
marked: “We of the Church of Eng- 
land, and Protestant scholars generally 
since the Reformation, have failed to 
give its due weight to the testimony 
supplied by the New Testament and in 
particular by the Gospels, to the 
unique position there ascribed to St. 
Peter.” (Turner, Catholic and Apos- 
tolic, p. 181) 

Or as another non-Catholic scholar 
admits: “With the evidence before us 
it is difficult to imagine that there can 
be any satisfactory final conclusion 
but one, namely, that the extensive 
authority assigned by anticipation to 
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St. Peter in the Tu es Petrus (thou art 
Peter) is amply supported, and con- 
sequently any argument against the 
authenticity (of the passage) on the 
grounds of its uniqueness must nec- 
essarily collapse. Here, then, we seem 
to find the true explanation of the fre- 
quently recurring phenomenon that 
whether it be in Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Iconium or Corinth, it is St. Peter’s 
point of view and St. Peter’s position 
which must be taken into account. No 
one seems concerned with the views of 
his brother or Simon Zelotes. It is 
Simon the Rock alone whose attitude 
appears to possess a certain finality, 
and from whose decision there would 
seem to lie no appeal.” (T. Jalland, 
The Church and the Papacy, p. 64) 
“The Papacy has a much firmer 
basis in a number of texts of the New 
Testament, and in Christian history, 
than most Protestants have been will- 
ing to recognize. . . . All attempts to 
explain the ‘rock’ in any other way 
than as referring to Peter have igno- 
miniously failed.” This is the opinion 
of the one-time Professor of Biblical 
Theology in the (Protestant) Union 
Theological Seminary, C. A. Briggs. 


II. This supremacy was, by Christ’s 
will, not to die with Peter but to con- 
tinue through Peter’s successors. 

Even the change of the name Simon 
to Peter, the Rock, indicates the perm- 
anent character of St. Peter’s office. 
For rock is a description of God in 
the Old Testament. It is the title of 
God Incarnate in the Prophets and in 
Ist Corinthians. In giving His title to 
Peter, the Lord identified Peter with 
Himself in that office of being a rock 
foundation. There is an associate char- 
acter assigned to Peter. He is identi- 
fied with Christ and represents Him. 
Peter’s commission was to continue as 
long as Christ was the chief rock, i.e., 


forever. 

Moreover, the very context of the 
quotation from St. Matthew (see 
above) demands that Peter’s office be 
continued. For Peter is the foundation 
against which the gates of hell shall 
not prevail. Unhappily, these powers 
will continue their assaults till the end 
of time. Therefore, Peter, through his 
successors, is set as the strong founda- 
tion of the Church till the end of time. 

Again, in the words of Christ mak- 
ing St. Peter the confirmer of his 
brethren against the efforts of Satan 
(see text from St. Luke above) we see 
that the context reveals that it is 
Christ’s plan that Peter live on in his 
successors. For the faith of Peter, 
guaranteed by the prayer of Christ, is 
placed in opposition to the assaults of 
Satan, which will continue till the end 
of the world. 

“It is evident that Jesus, in speaking 
to St. Peter, had the whole history of 
His Kingdom in view. He sees conflict 
with the evil powers and victory over 
them. It is, therefore, vain to suppose 
that we must limit the commission 
(given in Mt. 16) to St. Peter. We 
could no more do that than we could 
limit the Apostolic commission to the 
Apostles. The commission of the pri- 
mate, no less than the commission of 
the twelve, includes their successors to 
the end of the world. The natural 
interpretation of the. passage, there- 
fore, apart from all prejudice, gives 
the Papacy a basal authority.” This, 
again, is the testimony of the non- 
Catholic scholar, Professor C. A. 
Briggs. 


III. There remain, despite the loss of 
much written history of the early 
Christian times, important evidences 
testifying to the fact that the first 
Christian centuries were conscious of 
the supremacy of Peter and his suc- 
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cessors. 

In the closing years of the first cen- 
tury “an unholy and _ detestable 
schism” arose in the church at Corinth. 
The Roman church intervened with 
paternal firmness through a letter by 
St. Clement, the bishop of Rome. 
There are several noteworthy aspects 
of this intervention. First, there is the 
tone and assumption of authority to 
intervene. “But if any will not obey 
these things which He (Christ) has 
spoken through us, let them know that 
they will be implicating themselves in 
no small danger and offense.” Second- 
ly, there is the fact that no other 
church closer to Corinth intervened so 
decisively. Thirdly, the Apostle St. 
John was still alive at the time and yet 
the word of authority comes from the 
bishop of Rome. Fourthly, this letter 
of St. Clement was so well received at 
Corinth it was read at the liturgical 
services thereafter; St. Irenaeus called 
it a most powerful letter, and St. Cle- 
ment of Alexandria included it in a 
kind of appendix to his list of the in- 
spired writings. While there is here, 
to be sure, no explicit expression of 
papal authority, there is an exercise of 
authority that would be hard to ex- 
plain on any other hypothesis except 
as a consciousness of supremacy resi- 
dent in the Roman see. An eminent 
Anglican scholar has candidly de- 
scribed this letter as “the first step 
toward Papal domination” (Lightfoot, 
in St. Clement of Rome). 

About the year 107 St. Ignatius of 
Antioch wrote a number of letters to 
different Christian communities. He 
certainly addresses the Roman Church 
in a way that indicates his conscious- 
ness of its uniqueness. And if we 
translate his words of address to the 
Roman church as “presiding over the 
universal church” we are scientifically 
on solid ground. Later in the same 
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century St. Irenaeus speaks of the 
necessity of all churches agreeing with 
the Roman church. In the case of both 
these texts efforts, of course, have 
been made to rob them of any refer- 
ence to papal authority. But if these 
evidences from the first centuries to- 
gether with half a hundred others are 
read as evidences of a papal suprem- 
acy recognized and acted on they 
make immediate sense, as corollaries 
from the promise of Christ to build 
His Church on Peter. They are then 
of a piece with the whole pattern of 
the history of the Christian Church in 
which, as the non-Catholic Harnack 
admitted, by the end of the second 
century Rome had the primacy. 

St. Polycarp, 155, the disciple of 
the Apostle St. John, and the oracle 
of Asia, came to Pope Anicetus to 
confer on the matter of what should 
be the practice of the Christians as to 
the date of the Easter observance. 
This same Paschal observance was the 
subject of a later exercise of Roman 
authority, for St. Victor, Pope, seems 
to have insisted on a uniform practice 
throughout the Church. Harnack, a 
non-Catholic scholar asks: “How 
could Victor have ventured on such 
an edict unless the special prerogative 
of Rome to determine the conditions 
of the ‘common unity’ in vital ques- 
tions of the faith had been an ac- 
knowledged and well established fact?” 

In the third century Pope Callistus, 
we know from Tertullian, clarified the 
law about the sacrament of penance 
and based his right to do so on the 
fact that he was the successor of Peter. 
St. Stephen insisted, later in the same 
century, that heretics once validly bap- 
tized, must not be rebaptized. And 
even though the great St. Cyprian, 
bishop of Carthage in North Africa, 
offered strenuous objections, the 
whole church followed the practice 
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commanded by Rome, and St. Au- 
gustine, a successor of St. Cyprian, 
wished to pass over in silence what 
his predecessor had poured forth in 
anger against the Roman Pontiff, 
while St. Jerome simply condemns 
him, as does St. Vincent of Lerins. St. 
Cyprian himself, in calmer moments, 
is a strong testimony to the authority 
of the Roman see, calling it the womb 
and root of the Catholic Church, the 
principal church from whence arises 
unity. The great St. Athanasius, in the 
fourth century, was deposed and 
exiled by the Arian party. Pope Julius 
severely condemned this action. “Do 
you not know that it is the custom to 
write to us first of all, so that justice 
may be dispensed from here? If any 
suspicion attached to the bishop of 
that city (Alexandria), it should have 
been notified to this church. But they 
have preceded without notifying us: 
... but that was a strange procedure 
and a novel invention.” 

At the Council of Ephesus in the 
fifth century, in a celebrated address 
to the Fathers of the Council, the 
Papal legate reminded them: “It is 
doubtful to no one, nay, it has been 
known to all the ages, that the holy 
and blessed Peter, prince and head of 
the apostles, the column of faith, 
foundation of the Catholic Church, re- 
ceived from our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Savior and Redeemer of the human 
race, the keys of the kingdom and that 
to him was given the power of binding 
and loosing, who unto this day lives in 
his successors.” A translation was read 
for St. Cyril and the other Greeks, 
who said that they understood per- 
fectly, and that all that remained was 
for the acts of the Council to receive 
the signature of the Pope’s legates. 

The Council of Chalcedon, later in 
the same century, gives plentiful evi- 
dence of the place held by the succes- 
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sor of St. Peter in the Church of 
Christ. Eutyches, having been con- 
demned by the Council of Constanti- 
nople, appealed to Pope Leo and 
promised to abide by his decision. 
This same Eutyches appealed for aid 
to St. Peter Chrysologus, Bishop of 
Ravenna, which was in the Eastern 
Emperor’s sphere of influence. St. 
Peter answered: “The blessed Peter 
who lives and resides in his own see 
gives the truth of the faith to those 
asking. For we cannot decide on mat- 
ters of faith without the assent of the 
Roman bishop.” At the Council the 
legates of the Pope claim the presi- 
dency and the Fathers of the Council, 
when forwarding a letter to the Pope, 
profess that the legates preside. “Over 
whom (Fathers of the Council), thou 
(Leo) didst rule as a head.” When 
Pope Leo’s dogmatic epistle, expound- 
ing the orthodox teaching on the rela- 
tion between the divine and human 
in Christ, is read to the Council, they 
exclaim, this is the faith of the apostles 
and the fathers, Peter speaks through 
Leo. 

These words of the Anglican, T. 
Jalland, form a fitting conclusion for 
this portion of our argument. “That 
the Roman episcopi (bishops) were 
in fact the heirs of the authority of 
St. Peter and his co-apostle St. Paul 
in the Roman see seems to be suggest- 
ed, if not guaranteed, even by such 
limited evidence . . . as we still pos- 
sess.” (The Church and the Papacy, 
542). 


IV. The Church of England (of which 
the Protestant Episcopal Church is a 
daughter) is not the ancient Catholic 
Church in England. 

The ancient Catholic Church in 
England, like Catholics throughout the 
world, acknowledged the supremacy 
of the See of St. Peter. As the Rev. 








Spencer Jones, an Anglican, wrote: 
“An ecclesia Anglicana (English 
Church) not in conscious dependence 
upon the Holy See in spirituals is a 
phenomenon unknown to history be- 
fore Henry VIII.” Or as the Rev. 
Paul James Francis wrote while still 
an Episcopalian: “Our study of Angli- 
can Church history prior to the Ref- 
ormation leaves, we think, no room 
for doubt or question as to the de- 
pendence of the Church of England 
in spirituals upon the See of Rome 
from the coming of St. Augustine to 
the reign of Henry VIII.” 

By bribery, murder, terror and de- 
ceit Henry VIII imposed his will and 
his supremacy over the Church. To 
get the authentic voice of ancient Eng- 
land as to what it believed touching 
the Pope of Rome and his relation to 
the Church in England you must turn 
to the Pilgrimage of Grace and the 
articles of Pontefract. The Pilgrimage 
of Grace was a popular and spontan- 
eous rising of the North of England 
against the Tudor innovations. The 
movement held a council or parlia- 
ment at Pontefract in December in 
1536. The second article of its de- 
mands or declarations reads: “The 
supremacy of the Church touching the 
cura animarum (the care of souls) to 
be reserved to the See of Rome as 
before.” As Aska, the leader of the 
movement, said, except the Bishops of 
Rome were head of the Church in 
England, as heretofore, he would die 
in that quarrel. “All men,” he told 
the royal commissioners who interro- 
gated him about the royal supremacy, 
“much murmured about the same, and 
said it could not stand with God’s law, 
the great saying in all men’s mouths 
then was that never King of England, 
since the faith first came within the 
said realm, claimed any such author- 


ity.” 
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Hear also the voice and testimony 
of England’s saints of old. St. Ald- 
helm, 790, writes: 

“If, then, to Peter the keys of the 
heavenly kingdom have been delivered 
by Christ, who I ask, despising the 
principal statutes and doctrinal man- 
dates of His Church, enters rejoicing 
the gate of heavenly paradise? . . . To 
conclude everything in the casket of 
one short sentence: Jn vain of the 
Catholic faith do they vainly boast 
who follow not the teaching and rule 
of St. Peter.” 

And Alcuin, 798, says: 

“Lest he be found to be a schismatic 
or a non-Catholic, let him follow the 
most approved authority of the Roman 
Church, that whence we have received 
the sees of the Catholic faith, there we 
may find the examples of salvation, 
lest the members be severed from the 
head, lest the key-bearer of the heav- 
enly kingdom exclude such as he shall 
recognize as alien from his teaching.” 

The words of St. Aelred, given in 
1167, are appropriate also. 

“Brethren, let no one seduce you 
with vain words. Let no one say to 
you, Lo, here is Christ or there, since 
Christ ever abides in the faith of Peter, 
which the Holy Roman Church has 
especially received from Peter, and 
retains in that Rock.” 

The great St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury in 1170 thus testifies to the faith 
of Englishmen of that day: “Who 
doubts that the Roman Church is the 
head of all the Churches and the 
source of Christian doctrine? Who is 
ignorant that to Peter were given the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven?” 

This, then, was the faith and belief 
of More and Fisher, the most out- 
standing layman and cleric of Henry’s 
time. To deny Peter was to renounce 
Christ, for where Peter is, there is the 
Church. 
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Portrait of Christ 


A Man With a Withered Hand 


The attempts of the enemies of Christ to trap Him were usually turned into 
occasions for their own condemnation and for our more perfect understanding 


of God’s will. 


Raymond J. Miller 


WHEN OUR Lord worked His mira- 
cles for the poor, He was often at the 
same time taking sides with them and 
acting as their champion. 

The setting for the miracle, for in- 
stance, would be some gathering of 
His enemies, the Scribes or Pharisees, 
engaged in their usual occupation of 
“watching” Him in order to be able 
to call Him guilty of some crime. In 
other words, they were as much as 
daring Him to work the miracle. 

In that setting, the poor had reason 
to feel their poverty with special bit- 
terness. Not only were they sick and 
helpless, in need of a miracle of heal- 
ing, but they saw that the elegant 
Pharisees were making use of them 
as nothing but pawns to play in vent- 
ing their malice on Jesus Christ. 

But Christ also saw the situation 
very clearly. And in every case He 
became the champion of His beloved 
poor. He not only cured their ills, but 
did so in a way to make them feel im- 
portant. It was the wise and superior 
Pharisees who turned out in the end 
to be the pawns; pawns in His al- 
mighty hands, the instruments where- 
by He would reveal His mercy and 
His high esteem for the poor. 

Take, for instance, the case of the 
man with the withered hand, described 
by three of the Evangelists, Sts. Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke. 

It was a sabbath, and our divine 
Lord had been teaching in the syna- 
gogue. Among the crowd was a poor 
man “who had a withered hand.” The 


Evangelists do not give us further de- 
tails about his condition, but St. 
Jerome, the great student and trans- 
lator of the Bible in the early days of 
the Church, has an interesting note on 
the case. He says: 


In the Gospel which is used by the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites (which we re- 
cently translated from Hebrew into 
Greek, and which many call the “authen- 
tic Matthew”), this man with the with- 
ered hand is described as a stonemason, 
who thus presented his petition to the 
Lord: “I used to be a_ stonemason, 
earning my living by the labor of my 
hands; Jesus, please restore my health 
so that I need not shamefully beg my 
bread.” 


But even while he was making his 
plea, he could not have been unaware 
of the presence of his “betters” in the 
synagogue: 


The Scribes and Pharisees. were watch- 
ing to see if He would heal on the sab- 
bath, so that they might have a charge 
to bring against Him. 


There they were, maliciously watch- 
ing, welcoming the poor man’s des- 
perate plea as grist for their hatred’s 
mill; daring Our Lord to “heal on the 
sabbath” and so play right into their 
hands. 

But “Jesus knew their thoughts,” 
says St. Luke. In His turn, He wel- 
comed their challenge and took their 
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dare. Commandingly He called out to 
the cripple: 


Stand up, out here in the open! 


The poor man got up from the 
crowd and made his way to the open 
space in front of Our Lord and the 
watchful Scribes and Pharisees. And 
for the moment they probably felt a 
malicious satisfaction and exchanged 
sly triumphant glances. The Galilean 
seemed to be walking directly into 
their trap. 

But only for a moment. Then Jesus 
had turned to them with one of His 
totally unexpected and devastating 
questions: 


I ask you: is it lawful to do good on 
the sabbath, or to do evil? To save life, 
or to destroy? 


Instantly every eye in the synagogue 
was on them. The cripple was forgot- 
ten; the “watchers” had become the 
watched. 

For the crowd sensed perfectly the 
telling irony of the question. “Is it 
lawful — shall I be breaking your law 
—- if I do good on the sabbath? If I 
save a life? If I give a poor man back 
his livelihood? Or is it lawful — are 
you keeping God’s law — if you sit 
there hatching your plots on the sab- 
bath? Seeking to destroy My own 
life?” 

The Pharisees in their turn sensed 
the new hostility in the attitude of the 
crowd, and squirmed with helpless 
rage at the turn which the incident had 
taken under the masterful touch of 
Jesus Christ. For what could they an- 
swer? They had sought to give the 
impression of being loftily indifferent 
and superior, and here they found 
themselves in the very midst of the 
affair. They had expected to be able 
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to pass judgment on another man’s 
case, and now they were in the posi- 
tion of men being called to judgment 
themselves. With victory over the Gal- 
ilean in their grasp, with a golden op- 
portunity to discredit Him opening up 
before them, suddenly and unaccount- 
ably they were themselves being dis- 
credited and humiliated before the en- 
tire assembly. 


They held their peace 


says the Gospel. Glad they would have 
been to drop the whole affair right 
there, let Him do His healing and 
have it over with; but Jesus Christ was 
not letting them off so easily this 
time. In the breathless silence and sus- 
pense reigning in the synagogue, St. 
Luke says that He 


looked round about upon them all with 
anger, being grieved at the blindness of 
their hearts. 


“Round about upon them all:” 
slowly, irresistibly, that gaze of divine 
grief and indignation swept the ranks 
of His enemies, and they cowered -as 
it passed. 

Mysterious is this irony and indig- 
nation of Jesus Christ. Is not this the 
Saviour Who said:. 


Learn of Me, for I am meek and hum- 
ble of heart? 


How then do we see Him countering 
the plots of His enemies with irony 
and indignation, humiliating them de- 
liberately in public, and even going on 
to add to the humiliation by this seem- 
ingly relentless exposure under His 
searching gaze of wrath and doom? 
Mystery is here, to be sure; but it 
must not be forgotten that the mystery 
is a fact. To the Scribes and Pharisees 
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Jesus Christ actually was, as a matter 
of fact, wrathful and defiant in a way 
not readily associated with being 
“meek and humble of heart.” 

For a moment or two let us attempt 
to probe the mystery of this startling 
fact. 

We might find some light in the 
consideration that His very wrath was 
an act of supreme condescension; and 
that furthermore He was not indignant 
with His enemies for His own sake, 
or on His own account, but as cham- 
pion of His beloved poor; and also at 
times as champion of the Third Person 
of the Blessed Trinity, God the Holy 
Ghost. 

The reason why it was an act of 
condescension for Him even to be an- 
gry with the Scribes and Pharisees was 
because He was infinitely superior to 
them. In one true sense, their jealous- 
ies and plottings were immeasureably 
beneath His notice. An earthly king 
in his royal carriage takes no notice 
when some ragged beggar in the street 
yells an insult after him; he does not 
descend from the royal carriage and 
argue the matter out with the beggar 
on the roadway before a _ gaping 
throng. 

Yet that is precisely the kind of 
thing which Jesus Christ, the King of 
heaven, God Almighty in human 
form, was lowering Himself to do 
when, having come down from heav- 
en, He chose to meet His enemies on 
their own ground. 

“On their own ground;” their meth- 
od of attack was argument, superior 
knowledge, finicky points of law, all 
pointed and poisoned by their jealous 
hatred of this fearless young Teacher. 
He deigned to take them up on that 
very ground. He went to the length of 
proving by argument, by superior 
knowledge, by the law of God Him- 
self, that He was right and they were 


wrong. He lowered Himself to meet 
their jealousy and hatred with the 
scornful irony that exposed it brilliant- 
ly, truthfully, with perfect justice, for 
the petty malicious thing it really was. 


For this was I born, for this I came into 


the world: to give testimony to the 
truth, 


He said Himself; and His irony and 
indignation shed the light of truth and 
justice on the shabby devices of their 
malice as nothing else could. 

Then there were the poor, His be- 
loved poor. When He saw them treat- 
ed with contempt, His Heart kindled 
with generous wrath. When His ene- 
mies would seek to prevent a deed of 
kindness to the poor on some flimsy 
legalistic pretext, then they need not 
expect to hear from His lips the lan- 
guage of meekness, but the stern and 
scornful lash of His bold irony: 


I ask you: is it lawful to do good on the 
sabbath? 


Nor could they expect to hear the 
language of meekness if they insulted 
God the Holy Ghost. If they declared 
that the Spirit by which Christ worked 
His miracles was Beelzebub the prince 
of devils, whereas it was the Spirit of 
truth and holiness, the divine Spirit 
of God and Christ Himself, then 
above all would Our Lord express 
Himself in terms of mysterious un- 
compromising severity. 


He that shall speak a word against the 
Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him; 
but he that shall speak against the Holy 
Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this world nor in the world 
to come. 


The Son of Man would beg for- 
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giveness for the sin of His very execu- 
tioners on Calvary “for they know 
not what they do,” but the sin of those 
who deliberately and maliciously 
closed their eyes to the known truth 
in resistance to the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost was the unpardonable sin. 

Such was the sin of the Pharisees in 
the synagogue that sabbath morning; 
and it was their cold-blooded malice 
in resisting the loving grace of His and 
their sanctifying Spirit, the Holy 
Ghost, which moved Our Lord to in- 
dignation as He 


looked round about upon them all with 
anger, being grieved at the blindness of 
their hearts. 


They cowered speechless before His 
searching scrutiny; and when it was 
finished, He addressed them again: 


What man is there among you who has 
a sheep and if it fall into a pit on the 
sabbath day, will not take hold of it and 
draw it out? 

How much better is a man than a sheep? 
Therefore it is lawful to do a good deed 
on the sabbath. 


After rendering them speechless by 
one brilliant shaft of His divine indig- 
nation, He reveals the narrow malice 
of their plotting by this homely, down- 
to-earth, practical example. In the cir- 
cumstances nothing could have been 
more forceful. For as a matter of fact 
the devious sabbath legalities of the 
Pharisees did not allow a man to haul 
his sheep out of a pit on the sabbath, 
unless the animal was in danger of 
being killed. And so Jesus Christ asks 
them not what their intricate legalities 
prescribed, but what they would actu- 
ally do in the case. He knew, and they 
knew, and the whole crowd present 
knew well enough what they would 
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do. Sabbath or no sabbath, they would 
rescue their sheep. 
And if they would rescue a sheep 


How much better is a man than a sheep? 


As addressed to the Pharisees, the 
question rings with scathing irony: 
“Will a man bring a better price on 
the market than a sheep? How much 
better?” But the irony again is in the 
service of divine truth: the truth that 
Christ loved the poor, that they were 
not to be considered merely the pawns 
of their “betters,” but they had dignity 
and importance in His sight and 
God’s. 


Therefore it is lawful to do a good deed 
on the sabbath. 


“It is lawful:” more than “not unlaw- 
ful;” it is lawful; good, praiseworthy, 
advisable. 

We may say here too in parenthesis 
that the Catholic Church embodies 
this lesson of Christ in her teaching on 
the obligation of Sunday rest. She 
teaches that the Lord’s day must be 
observed (as God Himself command- 
ed on Mount Sinai) by the cessation 
of hard manual labor. But she also 
teaches, in the spirit of Christ, that in 
some cases it is proper and praise- 
worthy to undertake manual labor on 
Sunday; namely, when justice or char- - 
ity present a real need for working, 
whether it be one’s own need or that 
of another, whether private or public 
need. 

But now Our Lord had finished 
with the Pharisees, and He turned to 
the waiting cripple. 


Put out your hand, 


He said, almost in the way of saying 
the simple and obvious; and at once 
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the withered hand, motionless and 
helpless until now, seemed to respond 
of itself to the divine miraculous com- 
mand, and moved forward as flexible 
and sound as the other. 


The miracle had its sequel, or rath- 
er two sequels: one is the reaction of 
the Pharisees, the other, that of the 
ordinary people. 

As regards the Pharisees, the Evan- 
gelists say that 


they were filled with madness, and go- 
ing out consulted with each other and 
the Herodians how they might destroy 
Him. 


It is easy to see how they would be 
“filled with madness.” Pride, a pride 
that could brook no slightest contra- 
diction, was their outstanding trait; 
and their pride had been humbled to 
the dust by the man they hated most. 
It would be strange if they were not 
“filled with madness.” Raging at the 
humiliation, they were madly deter- 
mined to have revenge. But why, we 
cannot help wondering, did their 
thoughts turn at once to “destroying” 
Jesus? Why were they so terribly 
blood-thirsty? They were not unletter- 
ed bandits from the hills, but cultured 
gentlemen, the best product (or so 
they certainly considered themselves) 
of centuries of Jewish civilization; and 
they prided themselves in particular 
on their observance of their nation’s 
elaborate legal code. 


Perhaps the best answer to this rid- 


dle or mystery is to suppose that there 
was more than human malice at work 
in their hearts. Our Lord Himself was 
to say as much at a later date: 


You are of your father the devil, and 
the desires of your father you will do. 
He was a murderer from the beginning. 


At any rate, they “consulted with 
the Herodians.” King Herod had re- 
cently imprisoned St. John the Baptist, 
and soon was to put him to death; why 
not (they could obviously have 
thought) bring him to take similar 
measures with this unconquerable 
Galilean? 


The ordinary people, on the other 
hand, followed Our Lord as their 
champion and hero. St. Matthew says 
that He knew of these new plottings 
of His enemies, and 


retired from thence. 


It was another of those cases when 
He retired from a threatening danger 
to His life because “His hour was not 
yet come”. But the poor people man- 
aged to learn where He had gone, and 
followed Him to His very hiding 
place: 


Many followed Him, and He healed 
them all; 


still the friend, the hero, and the 
champion of the poor. 


Poor Planning 


A man who was being escorted by an angel through the kingdom of heaven 
passed many a beautiful mansion in which the blessed lived. After a while 
the angel stopped outside a pre-fab building and told his companion that 
this was to be his heavenly home. When the latter expressed his disappoint- 
ment, the angel commented: “That’s all we could do with the material 


you sent us.” 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


Donald F. Miller 


“Brother and Sister” Arrangements 

Problem: 1 have just heard for the first time of an unusual permission said 
to have been granted to a Catholic couple living in an invalid marriage. This 
couple cannot be validly married in the Church because one of them has 
been previously married. But I’m told they have been given permission by 
the Church to continue living in the same house so long as they live “as 
brother and sister,” that is, without any use of the marriage right, and that 
they are permitted to receive the sacraments. Is such a permission actually 
given and is it common? 

Solution: Because of the difficult conditions that have to be fulfilled be- 
fore such a permission can be granted, it is not very common. There are three 
conditions: 

1. There must be solid ground for assuming that both persons are able and 
willing, with the grace of God effectively and solemnly to promise that there 
will be absolutely no further use of the marriage right. Such a promise can- 
not be glibly made nor easily accepted by the Church. It must be backed by 
test and experience, fortified by promises to use extra means of grace, and 
assisted by practical domestic arrangements devised to make all future tempta- 
tion remote. Unless extraordinary proofs to the contrary can be given, the 
Church usually assumes that this promise cannot be effectively made by 
couples who are not quite advanced in years. 

2. There must be no scandal. This is a very difficult condition to fulfill. 
There would be grave scandal if the Church were to permit a couple whom 
their neighbors, friends or family knew to be invalidly married to receive the 
sacraments while apparently living together as husband and wife. Therefore 
the permission could be granted only to a couple who lived in a place where 
nobody knew that their marriage was invalid; or it could be granted only on 
condition that they receive the sacraments in a strange church where nobody 
knew anything about them. Of course if such a couple were able effectively 
to publish to all who knew them that they had forever given up exercising 
the rights of husband and wife, that too would obviate scandal if they were 
to receive the sacraments. But such a publication is almost unheard of. 


3. Some sound reason for not making a complete separation must be pre- 
sented and approved by the authority of the Church. The welfare of grow- 
ing children might be such a reason. But even with such a reason, any in- 
validly married Catholics who would think of obtaining the permission here 
spoken of must be prepared to find the authorities of the Church prudently 
reluctant to grant it. In so doing the Church is merely manifesting an in- 
telligent awareness of the weakness of human nature, and an abhorrence of 
the terrible hypocrisy that might follow upon easily made promises. 
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Readers Retort. 


In which readers are invited to comment on views and opinions expressed in 
The Liguorian. Letters to the editors must be signed and the address of the 
writer must be given, though both name and address will be withheld from 


publication on request. 


Chicago, Ill. 

“In your August issue I noticed your 
back page item entitled ‘Are You Saved?’ 
I wish to comment that it is impossible ‘to 
work out your salvation in fear and trem- 
bling’ unless it is already possessed. The 
apostle St. Paul exhorts the saints in Christ 
Jesus at Philippi to let their salvation be 
known boldly and with humuity in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse nation. If 
a person does not know whether he pos- 
sesses the salvation that Christ wrought for 
him on the cross, it is proof that he is not 
born again. (St. John, 3:13) It is impos- 
sible to be a believer and not to be sure 
of salvation. In the book of Hebrews it says 
‘after death follows the judgment.’ No one 
can work out his salvation, otherwise Christ 
would have had no need to suffer, bleed 
and die for our salvation. 

O-S: ¥F." 

We suspect that our correspondent, in all 
good faith, has been taught to contradict 
words of Christ Himself in order to cling 
to an exaggerated interpretation of certain 
words of St. Paul. Actually there is no con- 
tradiction between the two when one takes 
their words at their face value. We can all 
be absolutely certain that Christ has won 
salvation for all men through His cross; we 
can be equally certain that each one must 
apply it to himself and be obedient to 
Christ to profit by His redemptive work. 
Thus St. Paul can speak in the first sense 
about the certainty of salvation; and Christ 
can say to each individual, “work out your 
salvation in fear and trembling.” This text 
would make a fool out of Christ if the 
saved knew beforehand that they could not 
lose heaven by forsaking Christ. And the 


judgment after death of which our cor- 
respondent speaks as promised by Christ, 
would be a farce if men were not to be 
judged, as Christ said, “According to their 
works.” 


The editors 


Boston, Mass. 

“Since you state that you have received 
bitter anonymous letters, which may right- 
ly be disregarded at least to a certain ex- 
tent, I feel it is desirable for someone will- 
ing to sign her name to draw your atten- 
tion to the fact that THE LIGUORIAN’s style 
is overbearing, loud, and unduly booming, 
and that the spirit of it is rash, intemper- 
ate and sometimes uncharitable to the point 
of actual falsehood. In my case it is the 
passing cracks and the glancing blows that 
are irritating rather than the basic opin- 
ions you are primarily discussing. This is 
not to say that the magazine is not very 
interesting, and it may be that people in 
whom the above faults are prominent are 
apt to be more interesting writers than 
those of a more phlegmatic temperament. 
That does not excuse you from attempting 
to overcome your faults, for your own 
sakes and for the sake of not giving scan- 
dal to your readers by distorting their 
opinions in the direction of bigotry and 
falsehood. The things to watch out for are 
pride, vain and inordinate attachment to 
one’s own opinions, excessive zeal leading 
to overstatement of the Church’s teachings 
to a degree that gives scandal to those of 
weak conscience and to non-Catholics, 
hatred of wrong opinions overflowing into 
hatred of those who hold them, etc. I shall 
give but one example of what I mean. It 
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was certainly a rash judgment for you to 
state, in the Sideglances of the August is- 
sue, that the editor of the Atlantic Month- 
ly published the article by Dom Graham 
‘because it exposed one monk’s intellectual 
quarrel with another.’ I can guarantee that 
Mr. Weeks, the editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, is a very good, kind, and well- 
meaning man, with a sincere regard for all 
faiths, and just as sincere a lover of truth 
as you or I, though, due to his intellectual 
background he does not always look for jit 
where it is to be found; and 1 am equally 
positive that he is just as happy as you or 
I, if not even happier owing to the sur- 
prise element, to find that there is plenty 
of room for differences of opinion among 
Catholics in matters not of faith. He is a 
first rate editor and well alive to readers’ 
interests, and I am sure that if any Cath- 
olic writer were to submit an article which 
fell within the scope of the magazine and 
met its literary standards (which are, of 
course, very high), the editor would be 
very happy to publish it, as many readers 
would be interested. .. . I feel free to 
make these suggestions to you because I 
sincerely wish that the Catholic press may 
be as constructive an influence as possible, 
and as little destructive as possible, and 
often remember you in my prayers. 
N. M.” 

We are truly grateful for this catalogue 
of faults to be avoided by a Catholic ed- 
itor and forthright examination of our own 
conscience. We shall hold it in mind when- 
ever our pencil is poised. Without excusing 
ourselves (and we do sincerely apologize 
to the editor of the Atlantic Monthly for 
our rash judgment) we may say to our 
gentle accuser that one who holds a philos- 
ophy of fixed truth attainable by evidence 
is bound to write differently than one who 
holds that truth is a viable thing that can- 
not and need not ever be pinned down in 
a proposition. Perfect urbanity, suavity, in- 
offensiveness, come natural to those who 
have begun with the idea that we are all 


groping hopelessly for truth, and that each 
one should express his groping as he sees 
fit. In that case pedantry of expression 
usually comes to take the place of the ar- 
dent quest of truth, and everybody is sweet 
to everybody else. This does not excuse un- 
charitableness in those who are trying to 
draw others to the absolute truth on which 
their happiness depends, but it explains the 
motives for forcefulness of expression they 
do have because of what is at stake for 
immortal souls. 
The editors 


Iron Mountain, Mich. 
“THE LIGUORIAN is an outstanding Cath- 
olic magazine and, like many other read- 
ers, I do not believe that its fine reading 
content could be much improved with pic- 
tures with but one exception. You have a 
job of selling the word of God. Christ ap- 
peared personally upon earth to teach men. 
A salesman can sell better by appearing 
personally than by writing a letter to his 
customer. You could do a much better 
job if you could deliver your magazine 
discourses in person to all of us, but this 
is impossible. The Church uses pictures and 
statues to bring us nearer to preachers of 
the past. Why not pictures and a short 
biographical sketch of the editorial staff of 
THE LIGUORIAN? I am sure that this would 
add greatly to the value of the magazine 
as the reader would feel nearer the writer. 
Please insert this in Readers Retort so that 
the reaction of others might become known. 

G. W.” 
After the letter just above this one, we 
hesitate to take this suggestion. But those 
who follow Amongst Ourselves regularly 
will come to have a fair idea of the men 

who edit THE LIGUORIAN. 
The editors 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
“This is my first letter to an editor. It 
is utterly amazing how often one can talk 
with ‘good Catholics,’ read articles which 
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they write, hear them lecture, make retreats 
and attend classes with them, and over and 
over ad nauseam hear, concerning the sin- 
gle woman, ‘you poor, frustrated thing — 
let’s see what scraps of comfort we can dig 
up for you.’ Thus they say in effect that 
God’s design for life has a place in it for 
everybody but the single woman, or that, 
though He is infinitely wise and good, He 
could not possibly have known what He 
was doing when He placed some women 
in the single state. Therefore, my heartiest 
congratulations on your article in the Aug- 
ust issue, ‘Can Single Women Be Happy?’ 
You have presented the first truly Catholic 
point of view on this topic that I have ever 
so far encountered. Thank you. 
F: X. M:” 

The article had to be written just because 
of the widespread misconceptions and silly 
attitudes of many writers, speakers and 
conversationalists. Of course the doctrine 1s 
not new, only encrusted in so many minds 
with the barnacles of insidious secularism 
and modern Freudianism. Anybody who has 
read and meditated on St. Paul’s epistles 
will possess the correct attitude. 

The editors 


Portsmouth, Va. 

“The article, ‘Can Single Women Be 
Happy?’ in the August issue is as refresh- 
ing as a glass of ice-cold lemonade on a 
sticky, warm day. I definitely agree that the 
term ‘reluctant virgin,’ is misplaced and in- 
ept. No single woman has a monopoly on 
frustation, and the idea that all single 
women are frustrated might be expected to 
come from the pen of a Wilde or a Hem- 
ingway or a Hitchcock, but not from that 
of a priest. Even with such as these the 
phrase might be tolerated only as a proof 
of their lack of knowledge of women as 
children of God. Many a frustrated wife is 
merely expressing a kind of defense-mech- 
anism or cover-up for her own unhappiness 
by speaking of single women as frustrated. 
Happiness depends not on a state of life 


but on a state of grace, and the latter is 
open to everybody. Therefore, between the 
priest who calls unmarried women ‘reluc- 
tant virgins,’ and the one in THE LIGUORIAN 
who points out that reluctance to serve God 
is the only real cause of frustration, I shall 
take my side with the latter. He is the one 
who will lead souls to heaven. 
M. C. D.” 
Reluctance and frustration are indeed the 
lot of some individuals in every state of 
life. It is important, as our correspondent 
states, that this be remembered and stated 
when the disappointment of some unmar- 
ried women is spoken about. 
The editors 


Cleveland, O. 

“For some time a friend has been giving 
me his copy of your magazine, which I 
have been reading with a great deal of in- 
terest. However, I must take issue with you 
on the subject of unions as the salvation 
of the economic situation. The Bible says, 
Six days shalt thou work and the seventh 
day thou shalt rest. Nowadays the unions 
have reduced the working week to five days 
and the Garment Workers’ Union is de- 
manding a work-week of four days with 
pay for six days. It is the general practice 
for the worker to do as little work as pos- 
sible, and even then you can’t discharge 
him. The building trades men are being 
paid practically $5.00 an hour and how 
they loaf on the job! If you are such a firm 
believer in unionism, why don’t you form 
a union of custodians of Catholic church- 
es and other institutions? It is well known 
that they are grossly underpaid and most 
grossly overworked. What have you to say 
about the dock-workers on the east and west 
coasts? According to your theories all fac- 
tories and means of production should be 
turned over to workers. How about the 
people who furnished the money to start 
and continue the various enterprises? Why 
not contact Henry J. Taylor, the radio 
commentator, and have him give you the 
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figures showing what little share stockhold- 
ers receive on their investments and how 
much it costs to supply the tools for each 
workman? 
j08:” 

Please, please, do not make socialists out 
of us. We have never made possible any 
interpretation of anything we have publish- 
ed to the effect that “all factories and 
means of production should be turned over 
to workers.” We shall be glad to study Mr. 
Taylor’s figures, but we ask in turn that 
our correspondent make contact with the 
letters of Popes Leo XIII and Pius X1, who 
stated the moral principle that living wages 
for workers are a prior obligation on em- 
ployers to that of paying stockholders a 
dividend on _ their investment. Workers 
who refuse to work for their wages are as 
sternly condemned by all Catholic writers 
as employers who refuse to pay a living 
wage. In the name of the thousands of con- 
scientious laboring men in America, we 
resent the implication that everyone of 
them loafs and cheats and chisels. The 
question of a shorter work-week, about 
which many volumes have been written, is 
one of spreading the available work around 
so that all who are dependent on wages 
may be able to make a living. None of these 
questions can be solved by glib platitudes, 
but only by hard study, wide experience, 
true charity and much prayer. 
The editors 


New York, N. Y. 

“In your May issue you included a let- 
ter from a correspondent identified as J. R. 
and I should like to answer the challenge 
he offers to the Catholic layman. He ac- 
cuses THE LIGUORIAN of ‘feeding Catholics 
on bigotry and intolerance,’ and he offers 
as competent authority for that statement 
that ‘he is an heretical Catholic possessed 
of reason and common sense,’ and he lim- 
its a sincere Catholic to ‘one who accepts 
God and Christ as the first commandment, 
not a Church that has excommunicated it- 
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self from God and Christ.’ Naturally, I can 
understand the intense feeling of rebellion 
indicated in the words used, for my pride, 
at one time, endorsed the same views. That 
was before God’s grace led me to investi- 
gate where real ‘bigotry and intolerance’ 
had their natural habitat, and how my 
‘reason and common sense’ were, in real- 
ity, treason against divine truth. To a Cath- 
olic who seeks the Holy Eucharist as a 
daily need, there can be no more disturb- 
ing letter than one of the kind that J. R. 
felt impelled to write. And, I might add, 
not one that could produce more sincere 
sorrow in the heart of another Catholic. I 
have no doubt that J. R. is an individual 
who demands fair play from all those who 
are his friends and associates, yet I equal- 
ly entertain no doubts that he has not, as 
yet, given Our Lord a sporting chance to 
enrich his life. There is yet hope, for, in 
the words of Chesterton, ‘No man is ever 
cured of God, once having known Him.’ 
F. A. H.” 

This is one of many letters that have of- 
fered sympathy and prayers for the same 
J. R. who wrote so bitterly against both 
the Church and THE LIGUORIAN that ex- 
plains her teaching. 

The editors 


Kandy, Ceylon 

“A good friend in Ohio remails to me 
the Catholic magazines to which she sub- 
scribes. I distribute them among the Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics who would never 
otherwise see such reading matter. I am 
glad to tell you that, of the various maga- 
zines I get, the one which I appreciate most 
is THE LIGUORIAN. Everything in it is use- 
ful and of practical interest to Catholic life. 
Another thing about THE LIGuoRIAN is the 
absence of the kind of illustrations that are 
usually seen, even in some of the Amer- 
ican Catholic publications. Maybe Amer- 
icans do not find anything wrong with 
them, but they are often rather offensive 
to the sense of modesty of our people. 
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Therefore before distributing such period- 
icals we have to do some cutting and past- 
ing. But THE LIGUORIAN can be safely put 
in anybody’s hands. I congratulate you for 
the fine work you are doing. 

Rev. T. M.” 


This letter is published as only one sam- 
ple of the many we receive from native 
priests in foreign lands expressing thanks 
and appreciation to those who either remail 
their LIGUORIAN abroad or arrange with 
us for subscriptions to be sent into mis- 
sionary countries. Clearly this is an impor- 
tant apostolate. 

The editors 


Rochester, N. Y. 
“As a subscriber to THE LIGUORIAN, may 
I add my name to the list of those who 
love it just as it is. It is number one on 
my list of Catholic literature, and after 
reading one issue. I am most impatient till 
the next one arrives. The first copy I ever 
read was given to me by my brother’s wife 
and it so ‘held’ me—every bit of it—that 
I wondered if it was just an exceptionally 
good issue for that month, or if it could 
be possible for a magazine to come out 
month after month with such excellent 
articles. It is possible, I know now. I do 
hope that you will never change anything 
about it. It does not seem possible that it 
could be improved on. I am using it to 

help instruct non-Catholic relatives. 
Mrs. C. E. S.” 


These praises, we assure all readers, keep 
us humble and determined to make THE 
LIGUORIAN more and more an instrument 
that can be used to draw souls to the truth 
that makes men free. 

The editors 


Davenport, Ia. 
“How should one act toward good friends 
or relatives who are showing interest in 
taking instructions in Catholicism? I am a 
convert myself, and am delighted that they 
are interested and show it, and I am in- 


clined to lend them books, to talk about 
religion, etc. However I recall that when I 
was taking instructions all the Catholics I 
knew were very careful not to try to ‘in- 
fluence’ me; in fact, they disappointed me. 
I thought it odd that they were so lacking 
in enthusiasm to spread the wonderful thing 
they had in their religion. I don’t want to 
push, but couldn’t I be a little enthusiastic? 
M. A. V.” 
By all means, be enthusiastic and help- 
ful. The reserve and silence of born Cath- 
olics in the face of opportunities to en- 
courage prospective converts is not to be 
lauded; too often it is a result of sloth, 
human respect and ignorance. Read again 
the article in the February, 1952, Licuor- 
IAN, entitled “How to Talk About Reli- 
gion,” and try to follow its principles. 


Chicago, II. 
“While I am renewing my subscription, 
I do want to tell you how much I enjoy 
reading your great magazine. I have been 
looking for something like it for a long 
time. We laymen who live in the material- 
istic world need something to keep us in 
the proper perspective, after we have left 
the guiding influence of our Catholic 
schools. Your publication, I am sure, will 
do much to bridge the gap between the 
school and ‘the end of the road.’ 
R. J. B.” 


This is a perfect little summing up of 
what should be the purpose of a Catholic 
magazine — “to bridge the gap between 
Catholic schooling and the end of the 
road.” May our bridge carry thousands. 

The editors 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


“I am writing to tell you how much I 
enjoy THE LIGUORIAN. I shall surely pass 
my copies on to others. Keep it always 
the same. Please, no pictures! They would 
only make it appear commercial. 

Miss D. L.” 
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Points of Friction 


Louis G. Miller 
The Parent-Teacher Relationship 


The last twenty or thirty years have witnessed many changes and improve- 
ments in education, and among them, the rise of the parent-teacher associa- 
tion which has become so common as to be almost universal. There is scarce- 
ly a school that does not have an organization of some kind designed to let 
parents and teachers talk over the problems attached to their mutual duty of 
educating children for a good life. 


However, frequent instances of disagreement still inevitably occur. Mrs. 
Smith feels her Johnny has been punished unjustly and too severely in school, 
and lets the pastor know about it in no uncertain terms. Miss Jones, or Sister 
Rubicunda, on the other hand, who teaches the fourth grade, is upset because 
little Mary Brown, in her grade, never does her homework; her parents seem 
to have no sense of responsibility in the matter. 


In the parent-teacher relationship we have a natural source of friction, be- 
cause despite their common goal of child education, each party in the rela- 
tionship has a somewhat different point of view. 


For the teacher, Johnny Smith is part of a group; he may indeed be given 
individual attention if it is called for, but the teacher’s attitude must be con- 


ditioned by the fact that there are 30 or 40 other tots under her care. e 


For the parent, on the other hand, Johnny is much more the individual; 
he is Mr. and Mrs. Smith’s pride and joy, different than any other child, and 
in their fond (and perhaps mistaken) idea, far more talented than his com- 
panions. 


If parents and teachers will understand this fundamental difference of 
viewpoint, it will make for much better mutual understanding. Let the 
teacher try, so far as humanly possible, to treat Johnny like an individual, 
not as a number; let her make allowances, within the framework of neces- 
sary discipline, for the traits and habits that Johnny has picked up within 
his family circle. 


Let parents, on the other hand, make ample allowances for the harassed 
teacher, with perhaps far too many children to control in her classroom. Let 
them be very slow to find fault with the teacher, but rather back up her ex- 
ercise of discipline in every possible case. It will not hurt Johnny to be pun- 
ished mistakenly at times; rather this will be good preparation for the in- 
evitable injustices of later life. If parents do find it necessary to disagree 
with the teacher’s methods, let them above all not do so in Johnny’s presence. 
Otherwise, Johnny, small though he may be, will quickly learn the art of 
throwing additional sand in the wheel, and friction between parent and teach- 
er will grow beyond all reasonable bounds. 
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On Religious Sisters, Priests, 
and Brothers 


One meets many people who know little or nothing about the nature and kinds 
of religious orders in the Catholic Church. Here are the basic facts that all 


should know. 


Ernest F. Miller 


WE HAVE been asked to give a sim- 
ple account of the reason for religious 
sisters, brothers and priests, how many 
different species there are of them 
(one sees all kinds of garbs), what is 
their work and why do they wear 
such odd clothes. Nuns and priests are 
seen everywhere nowadays; and if they 
are not seen on the streets, they are 
seen in the movies. To many Ameri- 
cans they are a mysterious kind of 
human being. 

A fat volume would not suffice to 
answer all the questions. But who 
wants a fat volume in these times of 
digests, half-hour television programs 
and short-short stories? Only the reli- 
gious sisters, brothers and _ priests 
would read a fat volume. Ard of 
course they do not have to read a fat 
volume because they already know the 
answers to the questions. They would 
not be religious sisters, brothers and 
priests if they did not know the 
answers. 

To start off our explanation in as 
elementary a manner as possible, a 
sister is a woman, a brother is a man, 
and a priest is a man, too. The reli- 
gious woman is called sister because 
her vocation demands of her that she 
be like a sister to everyone with whom 
she comes in contact. She gives up 
her own blood-sisters in order to be- 
come the sister of the whole human 
race. The same reason lies behind the 
title brother. A brother is not a priest. 


Else he would be called father. 

The priest is called father because 
he is the father not of the bodies but 
of the souls of people. He gives birth 
to the new-born through baptism; he 
feeds the growing soul through the 
Eucharist; he soothes and salves the 
sick soul through penance; and he 
leads the departing soul from earth to 
heaven through extreme _ unction. 
These are the duties of a father. There- 
fore the priest comes by his name 
rightly. 

There are some people who are re- 
luctant to give sisters and brothers 
their proper title. The name sticks in 
their throat. Eventually, though, as a 
result of the kindness of the sisters and 
the brothers whom they meet, they 
capitulate. But never will some of them 
call a priest father. They say that Our 
Lord, in St. Matthew’s Gospel, XXIII, 
9, commanded that no man be called 
father except God. “Call no man your 
father upon the earth; for one is your 
Father who is in heaven.” It is odd 
that these same people use the term 
when speaking to or of their own hu- 
man father, thus recognizing that 
Christ had something else in mind than 
a universal prohibition. If they do not 
want to call a priest father, the priest 
will not be angry at them. Every man 
to his own opinion. 

The fundamental idea of the life 
that religious sisters, brothers and 
priests lead is this. They are strongly 
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convinced that God’s purpose in plac- 
ing any man on earth is to give him a 
chance to work his way into heaven. 
But there are three great dangers in 
the way of the attainment of this goal, 
namely, money, pleasure and pride. 
To take the teeth out of money, pleas- 
ure and pride, men and women band 
together in communities and follow a 
life of poverty, chastity and obedience, 
which are the opposites of money, 
pleasure and pride. 

Take the question of money. 

God said in the Bible that the love 
of money is the root of all evil. On 
another occasion He said that those 
who wanted to be His special follow- 
ers should sell what they owned and 
give the money to the poor. And He 
warned those who were inclined to be 
attached to worldly goods that it would 
be easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle than it would be 
for them to get to heaven. 

It is commonly assumed that the 
only people who have to watch out lest 
the love of money rule them are the 
rich. This is a mistake. The moderate- 
ly well-off and even the poor are in 
danger. Look into the collection 
baskets at the close of the Sunday 
Masses in almost any church in the 
country. There are quite a few pennies 
in those baskets. Some grown men and 
women put a penny, or maybe a few 
pennies, into the basket when it is 
passed to them. How can they do it? 
A child, yes. But a big man, with a 
fine car parked outside the church, 
no. It is incredible. Yet, it happens. 
Surely, this is a sign of a disordered 
love for money, a sign that nobody is 
safe from the destructive disease. 

There is one good way of curbing 
and controlling the tendency to love 
money unduly, and that is by taking a 
vow of poverty. This means that a 
promise is made to God never to use 
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money without the permission of a 
properly appointed superior, and then 
only for such things as are necessary 
in life — food, clothing, a bed to 
sleep in at night, and things to work 
with. It is difficult to love money if 
you do not have any to love. 

Every religious sister, brother and 
priest pronounces the vow of poverty. 

Then, take the question of pleasure. 

The pleasure that can cause the 
most trouble to a soul striving to reach 
heaven is the pleasure of sex. A cur- 
sory glance at the newspaper is suf- 
ficient to prove this. If it is not suf- 
ficient, a brief meditation on one’s own 
passions, and the thoughts and ac- 
tions that so easily can flow out of 
these passions will clinch the argu- 
ment. 

Of course, religious sisters, brothers 
and priests do not give up sex when 
they enter the religious life. They do 
not become neuter gender instead of 
masculine and feminine when they put 
on the garb of their vocation. A sister 
is still a woman, and brothers and 
priests are still men. All they do is 
give up the use of sex. And they do 
this for three reasons. 

First, because St. Paul said, “I 
would that all men were even as my- 
self: but everyone hath his proper 
gift from God, one after this manner, 
and another after that. But I say to 
the unmarried, and to the widows: it 
is good for them if they so continue, 
even as I.” (I Cor. 7:7.) 

Secondly, because sex very easily 
can get out of hand unless it is penned 
up like a wild horse. Did not some 
saint say that ninety per cent of the 
souls in hell are there because of im- 
purity? Birth-control, adultery, abor- 
tion and sterilization are connected 
with the misuse of sex. Thus, even 
married people apparently have their 
troubles. All of us know the troubles 
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of the unmarried who do not use dras- 
tic measures to control sex. 

Thirdly, because sex is so wonderful 
a gift of God. When two persons love 
each other dearly, they cast around to 
find the most precious thing in their 
possession to give the loved one to 
prove the depth of their love. A young 
man who gives his intended wife a 
piece of glass in lieu of a diamond, 
when very easily he can afford a dia- 
mond, does not love the girl at all. 
His love is as false as the piece of 
glass. 

So it is with the religious sister, 
brother and priest. They love God 
dearly. And in an effort to prove that 
love they cast around for their most 
precious possession to give Him. And 
what do they find? The extraordinary 
possession of sex. They do not give 
up to God the use of sex because it 
is bad and ugly, but because it is so 
good and beautiful. It is like going 
out into a garden and picking the fair- 
est and most fragrant flower growing 
there and mailing it off to a friend 
who is far away. It would be nice to 
enjoy the fragrance and the fairness 
oneself. But it is nicer to make the 
sacrifice for the sake of someone else. 

The Protestants of the reformation 
and some of the more unenlightened 
of present day Protestant ministers say 
that it is wrong to give up the use of 
sex. When they say that, they make 
villains out of some pretty grand peo- 
ple, such as the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
St. Joseph, St. Paul and Our Lord 
Himself, as well as countless noble 
people of past ages and of today who 
gave up the use of sex out of love for 
God or for another worthy purpose 
that stemmed from their love for God. 

Every religious sister, brother and 
priest pronounces a vow of chastity. 

Finally, take the question of pride. 

The devil landed in hell because of 


pride. Unfortunately innumerable men 
and women have followed in his foot- 
steps for the same reason. Every sin 
a man ever committed can be traced 
back to pride — a feeling that the 
creature knows what is good for him 
more than does the Creator. Hitler’s 
trouble was pride; so was Stalin’s. All 
fallen-away Catholics, all weak Cath- 
olics, many non-Catholics, have the 
source of their apostasy, their luke- 
warmness, and their heresy, in their 
pride. And of all the evils that can de- 
stroy the soul, pride is the most subtle 
and insidious. It can co-exist with an 
appearance of virtue, with a facade 
of respectability, with a reputation for 
holiness. It can consume the ignorant 
as well as the learned. 

Pride is dangerous because man has 
free will. Gifted with the power to 
make his own decisions, he is inclined 
to think that he is somebody. Thinking 
that he is somebody, he soon comes to 
the conclusion that all others who hold 
authority, including God and _ the 
Church, are nobody. In that moment 
he falls a victim to pride. 

There is one powerful means for 
the overcoming of pride, and that is to 
give up one’s free will; to turn it over 
to another who will have the full right 
to make all the decisions, even un- 
pleasant decisions that human nature 
will not like. This is the vow of obedi- 
ence. 

Every religious sister, brother and 
priest pronounces the vow of obedi- 
ence. 

Here, then, you have the basic rea- 
son for the life of the religious sister, 
brother and priest — the combating 
of the evils and dangers of money, 
pleasure and pride with the weapons 
of poverty, chastity and obedience. 
Every such person you see on the 
street is carrying on the shoulders of 
his or her soul the heavy armor of 
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the three vows. 

However, religious sisters, brothers 
and priests are not individuals who hit 
upon the goodness of poverty, chastity 
and obedience and, after pronouncing 
the vows, go their separate paths, liv- 
ing in the world like anybody else. On 
the contrary, they band together, the 
women with women and the men with 
men, of course, and besides following 
a scheduled program of common pray- 
ers each day (morning, night and meal 
prayers, meditations and other spirit- 
ual exercises allotted to various hours 
of the day), they carry out a work 
that is for the benefit of their neigh- 
bor. They call the group that they or- 
ganize an “order” or a “congregation,” 
and generally give it an identifying 
name, as for example, the Congrega- 
tion of the Sisters of St. Joseph, or the 
Order of St. Benedict, or the Society 
of Jesus. 

And that brings us to our next ques- 
tion: what are the various species of 
religious sisters, brothers and priests 
that exist side by side in the United 
States? 

Let it be noted with great emphasis 
that all these groups belong: to the 
Catholic Church (no group is allowed 
to operate without the permission of 
the Pope or a bishop); that all of them 
live under the same three vows of pov- 
erty, chastity and obedience, which 
vows are defined and outlined in the 
general law of the Church; and that 
the differences between the groups are 
only differences in type of work, tradi- 
tions and incidentals concerning the 
manner of dress, daily distribution of 
duties, and internal discipline and reg- 
imen that order the lives of the mem- 
bers. There are more than three hun- 
dred distinct orders or congregations 
of sisters in the United States, and 
nearly half that many orders or con- 
gregations of priests and brothers. But 
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all these orders and congregations di- 
vide themselves into five categories of 
work that is done in the interest of and 
for the welfare of the neighbor. These 
categories are teaching, nursing, so- 
cial work, foreign missions and con- 
templative. A word about each may 
be to the point. 

1. Teaching. There are many orders 
of sisters founded only for the con- 
ducting of Catholic grade schools, high 
schools and colleges. And there are 
orders of priests and brothers who add 
universities to the primary schools, 
thereby giving children the chance to 
receive a Catholic education from the 
first grade to graduation from college. 
The Jesuits are an order of religious 
priests who promote education on the 
high school and university level. The 
Christian Brothers and the Brothers of 
Mary (not priests) are famous for 
their high schools, although they too 
have colleges and universities. Un- 
counted thousands of religious men 
and women spend their whole adult 
life in teaching school. There are 
85,000 such sisters. 

2. Nursing. Many sisters’ orders 
take care of hospitals. In fact there is 
hardly a city of any size in the country 
without a sisters’ hospital. Amongst 
these are to be found special orders 
for the care of the indigent aged, the 
lepers, the victims of cancer, and prac- 
tically every other ailment that is 
loathesome or incurable. Two orders 
of men are exclusively engaged in hos- 
pital work, the Alexian Brothers (not 
priests) and the Camillian Fathers 
(priests and brothers). And there are 
many other orders that do this work 
as part of their mission. In all there 
are 1,125 Catholic hospitals under the 
auspices of religious sisters, brothers 
and priests in the United States. 

3. Social Work. Of late years sisters 
have been doing more and more social 
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work. Orders have been founded with 
the sole purpose of visiting the poor 
in their homes, taking up the census in 
large city parishes, erecting clinics in 
slum areas of the big cities and travel- 
ing to outlying districts where Catho- 
lics are widely scattered in order to 
teach catechism and to take care of 
the needy. Many of the sisters engaged 
in this work have degrees in sociology. 
4. Foreign Missions. Nor have pa- 
gan countries been neglected by reli- 
gious sisters, brothers and priests. 
There is a number of such flourishing 
institutes both for men and women 
with their training houses here in 
America. The Maryknollers (for both 
men and women) and the Society of 
the Divine Word are perhaps the best 
known. These sisters. brothers and 
priests do little of their work for souls 
here at home. As soon as the aspirants 
are properly trained, they take their 
vows of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence (the Maryknoll priests make sim- 
ple promises instead of vows) and de- 
part for China or India or Africa or 
some other pagan land where Chris- 
tianity has gained little more than a 
foothold or no foothold at all. There 
they start the work of building schools, 
hospitals, churches and all the other 
projects that are a part of the Cath- 
olic religion. The heroism of these peo- 
ple is something not of this world. 
Amongst religious men there are 
home missionaries besides foreign mis- 
sionaries. The members of these organ- 
izations go around the country giving 
missions and retreats to their fellow- 
Americans in parish churches and 
schools. Missions and retreats consist 
of a series of sermons and meditations 
on the eternal truths. Orders founded 
for this work are the Passionists, Paul- 
ists and Redemptorists, although many 
of the other orders are frequently call- 
ed upon to employ their men in the 


same way. 

5. Contemplatives. The last group 
of religious sisters, brothers and priests 
to be considered are made up of men 
and women who band together in or- 
der to spend their lives in prayer and 
penance for the salvation of the world. 

The Catholic Church teaches the 
doctrine of substitution, that is, the 
power possessed by human beings of 
making up through their own voluntary 
sufferings for those who refuse to suf- 
fer, or who refuse to accept their suf- 
ferings with resignation, or who have 
suffering thrust upon them because of 
their venial sins and can do nothing 
about it, as is the case with the souls 
in purgatory. Contemplative nuns and 
monks offer themselves as the victims 
for all these, praying for them and 
suffering for them in a life of great 
rigor and austerity. The common con- 
templative orders in the United States 
are the Trappists and Carthusians for 
men, and the Carmelites and Poor 
Clares for women. 

There are subdivisions of the above 
divisions that it is unnecessary for us to 
go into in a brief sketch like this. Suf- 
fice it to say that even a general pic- 
ture of the work being done by reli- 
gious sisters, brothers and _ priests 
proves the immense vitality of the 
Catholic Church. In fact, it is difficult 
to understand how any institution not 
divine could succeed in drawing out 
of fallen men and women and from so 
many the best that is in them as the 
Church does in calling them to her 
religious orders. 

Imagine! There are 156,696 reli- 
gious sisters in the United States — 
the fairest flowers of American wom- 
anhood, all vowed to a life of unflinch- 
ing self-denial out of love of God and 
unceasing self-sacrifice out of love of 
man. And there are thousands upon 
thousands of religious priests and 
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brothers following lives of like dedica- 
tion. No wonder these chosen souls 
constitute a mysterious army to many 
Americans who have never learned the 
secret of divine love. 

The last question to be answered is 
one that concerns the garb of religious 
priests, sisters and brothers. Why do 
they dress in so singular a fashion? 

Why do policemen, soldiers and 
judges of the courts dress in so singu- 
lar a fashion? In order that they may 
be recognized as men of unique and 
special authority. So with these others. 
The long black gown worn by religious 
priests and brothers is the symbol of 
their right to teach and to lead by ex- 
ample and by word of mouth. Such 
apparel carried this symbolism and 
was worn by men in high position from 
as far back as history goes. The reli- 
gious robe is less curious and has more 
meaning on priests and brothers than 
uniforms on sailors and the para- 
phernalia affected by masons on pa- 
rade. The same is true of the various 
garbs worn by the sisters. Some of 
them have centuries-old traditions be- 
hind them, and rich symbolism that 
endears them to all who understand 
their meaning. The present Pope has 
recognized the fact that the religious 
clothing of some sisterhoods has be- 
come unsuitable to the kind of work 
the sisters do and should be modified. 
He has asked the members of such 
orders to give thought and study to 
making the appropriate changes. But 
it may be taken for granted that the 
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clothing worn by sisters will always 
represent their unworldliness and the 
complete dedication of their lives to 
God. 

What is there left to write? 

Only this. If anyone reading these 
lines feels inclined to look more deeply 
into the religious life with a view of 
possibly assuming the three vows and 
the work of charity that flows out of 
them, but does not know which type 
to join, let him or her write to the 
Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington 17, D.C., for a book that 
gives the history, kind of work, and 
qualifications for practically every or- 
der in the country, with a picture of a 
member of each order in his or her 
distinctive garb. 

Then let the knees be put to work. 
It is generally by means of the knees 
in contact with the floor and not 
through such observations as the above 
that a soul is blessed with a vocation 
to be a religious sister, priest or broth- 
er. If one is so blessed, that one is in- 
deed fortunate. Our Lord said, “Every 
one that hath left house, or brethren, 
or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, 
or children, or lands, for my name’s 
sake, shall receive an hundredfold, and 
shall possess life everlasting.” (Matt. 
19:29) Even the mother, father, 
brothers and sisters of such a one are 
fortunate. There is a strong tradition 
in the Church that these too will par- 
ticipate in Our Lord’s promise if they 
have a priest or a brother or a sister 
in the religious life. 


Table Rule 


Tradition has it that St. Augustine insisted very strongly upon charity 
being observed at his table at all times. In the center of the table he had 


placed this notice: 


“Who slanders the name of an absent friend 
May not as a guest at this table attend.” 
It is said that not even bishops were safe from reproof if they trans- 


gressed this rule in his presence. 
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Happenings in Rome _ 


Monthly round-up of significant events in the capital of Christendom. 
Christopher D. McEnniry 


Intercessors For All 

“What can we do to save the 
world?” This is the crucial question 
which statesmen and soldiers and so- 
ciologists and men of business and in- 
dustry and leaders of the workers are 
asking themselves in this mess of 
doubt and duplicity and corruption 
and dire forebodings. Congresses and 
parliaments and committees and con- 
ventions labor feverishly and talk end- 
lessly — and the world continues to 
sink deeper into the morass. 

The answer is simple. God’s Mother 
gave it at Fatima. The world can be 
saved only by PENANCE & PRAY- 
ER. The answer is simple; but oh, 
how hard for us flabby, earthy-minded 
creatures to put into. practice! There 
is one small group who give them- 
selves unreservedly to applying this 
remedy — and we are letting them 
starve to death. They are the “Clois- 
tered Nuns.” “Austerity,” so loudly 
preached and so little practiced, is the 
life of these nuns. The scanty fare and 
poor housing, which is all they desire 
or use, was heretofore furnished by 
the interest on the dowries which each 
sister brought with her when she en- 
tered. Devaluation and taxation have 
completely wiped out this source of 
revenue. In the intervals between the 
prayers, which they offer night and day 
for the world, they labor tirelessly at 
needlework. But they have no high- 
powered salesmen to make it profit- 
able. 

The Pope has a special committee, 
called “The Secretariate for Cloistered 
Nuns,” to look after the spiritual 
needs of these self-sacrificing women. 


The committee knows that if they do 
not eat they cannot pray. It is sending 
out a stamp — “Pro Orantibus” — 
to close your letters. “Pro Orantibus” 
means “For the sustenance of those 
who are praying for us.” The two - 
cents you offer for one of these stamps 
can do more to save the world than 
the ten million you pay for a death- 
dealing bomb. 


For Office-workers 

When the men who work in the 
Italian government offices came for an 
audience with the Pope, they chose 
the wrong day. It was the day we read 
the Epistle of St. James about the 
abuse of the tongue: “If any man does 
not offend by the tongue, the same is 
a perfect man. . . . And the tongue is 
a fire — a very world of iniquity. The 
tongue is placed among our members 
defiling the whole body and setting on 
fire the course of our life, being itself 
set on fire by hell. For every kind of 
beast and bird, and serpents and the 
rest, is tamed and has been tamed by 
mankind; but the tongue, no man can 
tame — a restless evil, full of deadly 
poison.” 

The Pope took that Epistle for the 
text of his discourse. When you come 
to the office in the morning, the Pope 
said, don’t waste your time in gabbing. 
Get to work at once on the documents 
awaiting you. They may look to you 
like nothing but a dossier of dry 
papers, but human hearts may be in 
dire distress while you dilly-dally and 
delay over the case that deeply affects 
their lives. You see, the Pope himself 
spent most of his life in charge of 
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offices, and his words betray how of- 
ten he must have been driven to dis- 
traction by office-helpers who were 
gossiping instead of working. And 
when you do talk, he continued, watch 
your tongue. Don’t peddle scandal. 
Don’t criticize lawful authority. Don’t 
talk against the priests. And if another 
attacks religion or morality, know how 
to point out in a calm and kindly man- 
ner where he errs. And, at the end 
of a grilling day, when your fellow- 
worker’s nerves are frayed, and your 
own nerves are frayed, be careful how 
you answer his impatient remarks. The 
Bible says: “A soft answer drives 
away wrath.” And then he touched 
with paternal delicacy a festering sore. 
“Too often, as everybody knows, there 
are men who make the subject of their 
foul jokes the mysterious processes of 
procreation whereby men become co- 
operators with God in the work of 
creation. . . . Beloved sons, if you wish 
to be true Christian men, take care, 
during your conversation in the office, 
not to speak of others in a way you 
would not wish them to speak of you; 
do not, without serious reason, touch 
upon subjects which you would not 
discuss, nor suffer others to discuss, in 
your home, in the presence of your 


mother, your wife or your young 
daughter .. .” 


Famous Jesuit 

On this hundredth anniversary of his 
blessed death, in a ceremony of deep 
solemnity and severe simplicity, the 
remains of Father Roothaan were 
transferred to the chapel of the Cruci- 
fied in the Church of the Gesu, where 
for twenty-four years he ruled, as 
superior general, the Society of the 
Jesuits. 

A young Hollander of nineteen 
years, he wished to join the Jesuits. 
But the forces of anti-Christ had 
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fought them by secret intrigue and 
open persecution in all the countries 
where they had established flourishing 
foundations, until they were forced to 
take refuge in Russia. To Russia, for- 
saking home and friends and native 
culture, young Roothaan betook him- 
self. There he spent long years of 
study; there he was ordained a priest. 
In the face of indescribable difficulties 
and opposition he rebuilt the shattered 
forces of the Society of Jesus and led 
it to new heights of zeal and fervor. 
He has been well called “The second 
Founder of the Jesuits.” 


Religious Drama 

The Italian “Institute of Sacred 
Drama” has been producing really 
worthwhile plays, and the Italians 
have been viewing them with their tra- 
ditional enthusiasm for acting that 
portrays the good, the true and the 
beautiful. They are urging the play- 
wrights to choose as their subjects the 
pious legends of the various localities 
of the peninsula. 


Pope’s Medal 

Annually the Pope strikes a bronze 
medal, in a very limited number, com- 
memorating a striking event of fact 
of the current year of his pontificate. 
The medal for 1953 bears on one side 
a beautiful profile of the head of the 
Pope, with the words (in Latin) “Pius 
XII Supreme Pontiff, Year XIV.” On 
the other side, the tomb of St. Peter, 
with the words: “The newly uncov- 
ered grave of the Prince of the 
Apostles.” 


Cars in Italy 

In Italy, during the month of April 
of the current year, licenses were 
issued for 20,883 new auto-vehicles, 
including passenger cars, trucks, 


motorcycles and tractors. Truly an in- 
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significant number compared with 
those in the U. S. Still it is forty-four 
percent above those registered in April 
of a year ago. 


High Death-rate 


Statistics show that, during the first 
three months of 1953, in many of ‘the 
larger cities of Italy, deaths exceeded 
births. 


Progress 


The Italian agricultural commis- 
sion announces for the current year 
an increase in the three great staples, 
wheat, grapes and olives, due partly to 
greater acreage and partly to higher 
production per acre. 


Japanese in Rome 


No small stir was caused by the 
visit of His Imperial Highness Akihito, 
Crown Prince of Japan, to Rome and 
to the Pope. He visited with great in- 
terest the Basilicas and museums of 
Rome, taking special note of the relics 
of Japanese saints and martyrs. When 
he entrained to visit other cities of 
Italy and the neighboring countries as 
well as of the United States, high-rank- 
ing officials of the Vatican and Italian 
Government, and the Italian colony 
wished him God-speed. 


Hollywood “Culture” 


A Catholic Negro of the Belgian 
Congo went to see a Hollywood film 
in Leopoldville, the capital of his 
country. He came away, he says, 
nauseated. It hurt him to see how his 
young compatriots, who crowded the 
hall, would strain with overwrought 
attention to absorb every detail of all 
the suggestive scenes. Why, he says, 
why can’t they give us motion pictures 
that will make us feel relaxed and 


entertained while we are there and 
feel clean after we go away. 


The same impressions that are 
made in the pagan countries of Africa 
are made in the pagan countries of 
Asia and the other parts of the world: 
Christian missionaries go to them from 
Europe and America to teach them 
the Christian religion, and then films 
come from Hollywood to make them 
think that Christians are lewd and 
lacking in even the decency and self- 
control of the pagans. 


Women in Italy 


At the National Congress of the 
“Italian Women’s Center” it was 
pointed out that there is no intention 
of stifling private and individual works 
of charity by forcing them into a na- 
tional totalitarian system (as did the 
Fascists), but rather to help them by 
coordination and direction and encour- 
agement. 


The honorable Elsa Conci called 
attention to woman’s contribution to 
the development of the new Italian 
State. “Woman has entered into all the 
sectors of social life (and the Italian 
Constitution gives her the right and 
the duty to do so), and she takes a 
concrete and efficacious part in public 
life. Already 720 women have been 
elected to political office: 22 are 
mayors, 6 vice-mayors, 90 assessors, 
17 deputies (that is, congress-women), 
one is in the cabinet, one in the con- 
gress for Europe. Women are present 
in the labor unions protecting the 
rights of female-workers. In the vari- 
ous reforms now under way, woman is 
active in forming minds and con- 
sciences and inculcating a spirit of hu- 
man solidarity indispensable for an ef- 
ficacious administration and observ- 
ance of law.” 
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For Non-Catholics Only 


F. M. Louis 


The Reason for the Rosary 


Objection: Many of my Catholic friends carry a rosary with them con- 
stantly, and I know they make use of it for their prayers. I find this hard to 
understand. Is it not superstition to think that a few beads strung on wire 
can add anything to our prayers? 


Answer: If Catholics were to use the rosary as if the material beads and 
chain were themselves of spiritual value, they would indeed be guilty of 
superstition in the same way that people are guilty who think a rabbit’s foot 
or a four-leaf clover can influence their future. 


But we are far from using the beads in this sense. 


We use the rosary first as an aid to prayer. Everyone knows how easy it 
is to grow distracted while praying; our thoughts at times drift away even 
despite ourselves. But using the rosary is an added means of fixing our 
thoughts and keeping our attention on the work in hand. It gives us, as it 
were, a sense of direction; by the fact that the rosary consists of certain 
definite and prescribed prayers and subjects for meditation, we are given a 
certain goal to reach, and thus it becomes much easier to concentrate on 
what we are doing in prayer. 


More than that, we use the rosary because we believe its use has the bless- 
ing of God and of God’s church. When Our Lady appeared to St. Bernadette 
at Lourdes in the celebrated vision, she had a rosary in her hand. The same 
thing was true of Fatima in Portugal, where the Blessed Virgin repeatedly 
urged the three children to whom she appeared to say the rosary, and pre- 
scribed this ancient prayer as the means by which the world might be saved 
from communism and destruction. 


Many other such instances might be cited, and the Church, acting in virtue 
of her authority as Christ’s spokesman on earth, has consequently attached 
great indulgences to the devout saying of the rosary, and urges the faithful 
to carry the rosary about with them at all times, and to say it frequently 
either alone, or better still, with their families or with others. 


In all this Catholics find ample reason for saying the rosary; they find 
consolation in the fact that for seven centuries and more saints and wise men 
of all classes and races have set them the example of thus invoking Mary’s 
intercession. 


If they will impartially consider these facts, non-Catholics should find no 
difficulty in understanding why we as Catholics place such value upon this 
prayer. 
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The Corruption of Impurity 


Anecdotes and quotations from real life, designed to foster habits that should 


be second nature to the Christian. 


John P. Schaefer 


WHILE ON vacation, while travel- 
ling, or even while going about the 
ordinary tasks of home, the beauty 
and wonders of God’s creation now 
and then overwhelm the spectator. A 
vast, beautiful scene, a_ terrifying 
storm, even the most ordinary of 
sights or experiences make man won- 
der at the creative genius of his maker. 

And yet, how often is the most 
wonderful, most beautiful of all the 
handiwork of God overlooked? For 
you yourself are the most spectacular, 
the most beautiful of all God’s crea- 
tion. Your soul, destined to live for- 
ever, with its wonderful faculties of 
intellect and will, has been created 
to the very image and likeness of God 
Himself. Your body, destined to be 
reunited one day with your soul after 
death, should be a thing of constant 
wonder to you with its intricate me- 
chanism and sublime faculties. 

All this and more has God given 
you that, by leading your life accord- 
ing to His commandments, you may 
one day enjoy the eternal vision of 
Him in heaven. God has given you a 
body to enjoy and to rule, a soul with 
which to rule, that all may be directed 
to Him and to your eternal salvation. 
Unfortunately, however, man can 
make a shambles of this creative work 
of God. In his pride, he can refuse 
service to God, make a very god of 
himself. In his sensuality, he can make 
of his body the very be-all and end-all 
of his existence. 

Saints have told us that the greatest, 
most common danger to man’s salva- 


tion is impurity; that, blinded by sen- 
suality, man most easily falls into sin. 
That you may better realize the im- 
portance of ruling your body, its emo- 
tions and desires, we invite you to 
read and reflect upon the following 
incidents and stories. They have been 
chosen to reflect the need of subject- 
ing your body to your soul, your soul 
to God. Whether you be young or old, 
married or single, you may gain much 
from applying them and their conclu- 
sions to your own life. 

St. Alphonsus, when an old man 
and after having lived a life of heroic 
sanctity, had to suffer many terrible 
temptations. One day when speaking 
to one of his fellow-priests, he made 
the following confession: 

“I am 83 years old and the fire of 
my youth is not yet extinct.” 

Often he was heard to exclaim: 

“O my Jesus, grant that I may die 
rather than yield to temptation. O 
Mary, if thou dost not assist me, I 
shall sin even more than Judas did.” 

As a young man Ramon Lull was 
a very dissolute man. The last great 
passion of his life was for the wife of 
a Genoese merchant. So persistent 
were his attentions to the lady that he 
even followed her one evening into 
church, forcing his attentions upon 
her. Finally, she seemed to consent 
to his advances and invited him to 
come to her that very night. Ramon 
came and was shown into her rooms. 
In silence she listened to his passionate 
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speeches; then suddenly she uncov- 
ered her shoulder and revealed a hor- 
rible cancer eating into her flesh. In- 
stead of being overcome with desire, 
Ramon drew back in horror as she 
pointed to the bloody abscess that was 
devouring her flesh. 

“O Ramon, you foolish man,” she 
exclaimed. “Look upon this flesh 
which you have loved and desired. See 
what is its fate. It is corrupt. Often it 
is corrupted even before we are laid in 
the grave. Much better would you be 
if you would bestow your love upon 
the only One Who is incorruptible, 
Whom you can continue to love for 
all eternity, Jesus Christ.” 

Ramon left her, a man who seemed 
to have lost all joy in life. Not long 
after he gave all he possessed to the 
poor and retired to a monastery. 

“Every sin that a man commits is 
outside the body, but the immoral 
man sins against his own body. Or do 
you not know that your members are 
the temple of the Holy Spirit, Who 
is in you, Whom you have from God, 
and that you are not your own? For 
you have been bought at a great price. 
Glorify God and bear Him in your 
body.” St. Paul, Ist Corinthians 
6:18-20. 

The following incident occurred in 
one of our large cities. A young man 
and young woman were driving in an 
automobile one night, when the youth 
lost control of the car. As the car 
struck a fence, the girl was thrown 
through the windshield and killed in- 
stantly. The boy was only slightly in- 
jured. Overwrought by the experi- 
ence, the young man visited her home 
the night before the burial, and looked 
down upon what beauty the under- 
takers could salvage. Suddenly, he 
burst forth in an unearthly scream: 


“J killed her. I sent her to hell! 1 
killed her. I sent her to hell.” 


It is said that the young people had 
sinned together that night. 


A little fire is quickly trodden out; 
which being suffered, rivers cannot 
quench. 

— Shakespeare: King Henry VI. 

Lysimacus, king of Macedonia, 
while engaged in battle with an enemy, 
was cut off from any supply of water. 
Tormented by thirst, he delivered him- 
self, his army and his kingdom to his 
enemies to obtain a cup of fresh water. 
When he had refreshed himself, look- 
ing upon the empty cup, he sighed, 
exclaiming: 

“For so short a satisfaction I have 
lost my kingdom.” 

He filled the cup with his tears. 

King Charles V of France once ex- 
pressed astonishment that one of his 
servants could remain pure in the face 
of all the temptations of the court. He 
asked the reason why, and from his 
servant received the following answer: 

“Sir, my only remedy for tempta- 
tion is the fear of God and holy Com- 
munion, which I receive every day.” 

We now invite you to re-read the 
preceding incidents and stories, to re- 
flect slowly upon them, applying them 
to your own life. You have been cre- 
ated a wonderful thing by God in your 
body and soul. May no pleasures, no 
desires, no temptations dim in your 
mind this most important conviction 
of your life: 

“T am a most wonderful creation of 
God, destined to enjoy Him for all 
eternity in heaven. Nothing, no pleas- 
ure of earth or body, can ever com- 
pensate me for losing Him.” 
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An old controversy has boiled up in re- 
cent months and made headlines in many 
newspapers and magazines. It is over the 
at present very theoretical question of how 
much the government of the United States 
might be expected to limit the freedom of 
Protestant propagandists if more than ninety 
per cent of the people of the nation were 
Catholics. The question has always been 
provocative of indignation on the part of 
those who dislike Catholics, manifested in 
almost every special outburst of bigotry in 
the history of the nation by the charge that, 
if Catholics had their way, the Pope would 
rule the White House and start enacting 
legislation to destroy Protestantism. The 
recent occasion of the flare-up of the same 
old controversy was a pastoral issued by 
Cardinal Segura of Spain protesting against 
the freedom granted to Protestants in Spain, 
a country that happens to be more than 
ninety per cent Catholic. A number of 
American Catholic writers denounced Car- 
dinal Segura’s stand, and took the position 
that no Catholic authority in the United 
States would ever speak out as he did even 
if this nation happened to be ninety per cent 
Catholic. Then Cardinal Ottaviani, a prom- 
inent official of the Vatican, supported the 
action of Cardinal Segura. Then Father 
John Courtney Murray, S.J., professor of 
theology at the Jesuit Seminary in Wood- 
stock, Maryland, took issue with Cardinal 
Ottaviani, saying in effect that different 
principles would be followed in a democ- 
racy like that of America than in the more 
absolutistic governments of Catholic Europe, 
if America ever turned out to be predom- 
inantly Catholic. Cardinal Ottiviani reaf- 


Stdeglances 


By The Bystander 


firmed his statement; Father Murray con- 
tinued to dispute its applicability to Amer- 
ica. 
e 

This comment will in no sense be a direct 
taking of sides between the Roman Cardi- 
nal and the American priest. Rather it will 
merely offer to Catholics and non-Catholics 
a few considerations that should make the 
whole controversy less acute and worrisome 
than it seems. First of all, there is practical- 
ly no possibility that anybody now living 
will ever face the question of what the 
American government should do about the 
freedom of non-Catholic religious groups 
if over ninety per cent of all Americans 
were Catholics. Every Catholic worthy of 
the name wishes that the whole world, all 
Americans included, could be converted in 
a few years to what he knows to be the 
one true religion. He wishes it without the 
slightest advertence to what it might mean 
in political terms; he wishes it for the sake 
of the happiness that he knows individuals 
can find only in the one religion established 
by Christ for the salvation of all men. 
Moreover, if he is a true Catholic, he not 
only wishes this but he works for it, trying, 
by every means made available to him, to 
bring the truth to others and to encourage 
them to embrace and follow it, for the sal- 
vation of their souls. Nevertheless, as things 
now stand, it is obvious to him that, barring 
a great miracle of national proportions, 
America will not be sixty percent, or eighty 
per cent, or ninety per cent Catholic within 
the future of anyone now living. He goes 
right on plugging away at helping indi- 
viduals find and follow the true religion, 
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but cannot find himself disturbed or wor- 
ried about what a president or a congress 
is going to do about religious freedom a 
hundred years from now, or five hundred, 
when they find that almost everybody in 
America is Catholic. It is true that the 
question does have theological interest, and 
historical background, and room for log- 
ical deductions, but it just does not have 
any practical bearing now. 
e 

But even if someone wants to probe into 
the logic, theology and history of the issue, 
there are considerations that should keep 
it from becoming a stumbling-block to lov- 
ers of freedom. For one thing, it must be 
recognized that it is exceedingly difficult if 
not impossible for certain persons even to 
think about what their opinion of unlimited 
freedom of religion would be in the case 
that they, with ninety per cent of their fel- 
low-Americans, were to find themselves 
convinced of and committed to the Catho- 
lic Church as representing the only true 
religion in the world. Such are persons who 
have only vague and confused ideas about 
religion now; and persons who are agnostic 
about religion, believing that nobody can 
grasp objective religious truth; and persons 
who follow their private opinions about 
religion, believing that one opinion is as 
good as another; and above all, persons who 
have been raised on the notion that the 
Catholic Church is more or less a breed- 
ing place for all the evil in the world. 
Naturally these types of individuals, who 
predominate in America today, are aghast 
and angry over the hypothetical idea that 
even the slightest political or legislative 
pressure should favor a certain religion. 
They have not admitted into their minds 
the thought (though it is rackingly diffi- 
cult to continue to block the thought) that 
there might be only one true religion with 
eternal implications for all mankind. So they 
live in a confused but vociferous worship 
of what they call freedom of religion, and 
the fact that there are so many of them 
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in the confusion, intensifies the worship of 
freedom that flows from it. 
< e 

But when one poses the hypothetical 
(and distantly but certainly future) situation 
in which ninety per cent of all Americans 
will be Catholic, it must be assumed that 
at least ninety per cent of the progeny of 
the presently confused and agnostic and anti- 
Catholic worshippers of so-called freedom 
will also then have become convinced Cath- 
olics. No matter how much they may scoff 
at the idea, so it will be. As Paul was strick- 
en from a horse and thus converted to the 
“one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
and Father of all,” so they may be struck 
in their automobiles or their airplanes or 
their ocean liners and brought to a position 
on their knees. Or they may reach the same 
position through the slower process of 
opening their minds to truths that they did 
not make and that they cannot change, and 
their wills to acceptance of the all powerful 
grace of God. This has happened to agnos- 
tics and bitter haters of the Pope and the 
Catholic Church in the past; it is happen- 
ing to such every day; when America is 
nine-tenths Catholic it will have happened 
to nine out of ten who were once furious 
at the thought of any religion being ines- 
capably and eternally true. 

e 

We know that it seems impossible to 
men like Dr. William Conant and Albert 
Einstein and Bishop Oxnam to project 
their minds into such a situation. They 
want to think, if they have to think of it 
at all, of America being ninety per cent 
Catholic and themselves still carrying the 
torch bravely for agnosticism or religious 
vagueness or “it-doesn’t-matter-what-you- 
believe” forms of religion. But the ma- 
jority of them won’t be carrying any torch 
for such things when that day comes. They 
will be right in the ranks of the faithful. 
And as a result of their intellectual convic- 
tion and religious certainty that they now 
have what it takes to save their souls and 
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to save the world as well, they will have a 
new approach to the question of freedom 
for any kind of religious propaganda. They 
may have growing children. Convinced as 
they will be, that Christ is God and that 
His Church is the place where He can still 
be found and must be found by anyone 
who would save his soul, they will want 
their children to grow up learning all about 
Christ and His Church. They won’t want 
any die-hard atheists or agnostics in the 
meagre ten per cent still holding out against 
the truth to take their children and fill 
their unformed minds with denials of Christ 
and slanders against His Church. And with 
nine more of their neighbors out of every 
ten convinced of the same thing, they will 
do something about the few left who still 
want to pass confusion to their children 
when there is certainty to be had by them. 
At least, they will arrange to keep them 
away from their children. 
* 

Nor is there anything startling in the 
thought that the government of a ninety 
per cent Catholic country would in very 
definite ways reflect the convictions and 
ideals of the vast majority of its people. It 
is only difficult to visualize this because 
the facts that would produce the reflection 
seem so far off at present. But it would not 
necessarily mean an official union of 
church and state. The reflection of the con- 
victions and ideals of the people would have 
gradually and smoothly grown into govern- 
ment administration. Even now the Amer- 
ican government reflects certain moral and 
spiritual principles held sacred by a ma- 
jority of the people. It enacts and enforces 
many laws that limit individual freedom 
both because the majority of the people 
demand these laws and also because they 
represent objective and eternal principles of 
right and wrong. Such are laws against 


rape, murder, robbery, kidnapping, and al- 
so against libel, plagiarism, perjury and 
even gambling. It reflects the Protestant- 
mindedness of the majority of the present 
population by permitting anyone to invent 
a new religion, or to say anything he wants 
about an old religion. And lately it has re- 
flected the realization, which the majority 
came to rather slowly, that communism is 
a monstrous thing and a great danger to 
the country, and has made many laws to 
curb the freedom of those who believe in 
it. 
e 

The point is therefore, that, against the 
background of the present religious (or ir- 
religious) majority in the United States, it 
is foolish to become excited about the 
thought of what curbs on freedom might 
be imposed if the overwhelming majority 
of the American people were Catholics. If 
the present processes of education and 
secret balloting and subjection of govern- 
ment officials to the will of the people 
continue to function, no one need fear that 
suddenly the Pope himself will start dic- 
tating to the president and congress and 
freedoms will be curtailed all over the 
land. If the spirit of true democracy sur- 
vives, as every Catholic American wants it 
to survive, and if, as will happen some day, 
within that framework of democracy a vast 
majority of Americans are convinced in- 
tellectually that their salvation depends on 
submission to the truth of one religion, 
then those convictions will be reflected in 
the way in which they want to be and are 
governed, for they and their representatives 
in authority will have submitted not to any 
external force or pressure or dictation, but 
to the irresistible binding force of an un- 
changeable truth, which, in the words of 
Christ, will make them free. 


A person who never reads any Catholic material will finally be drowned 
in the sea of materialism that surrounds us. 


Bishop M. D. McNamara 
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“Viva Christo Rey” 

A certain English priest happened 
to be in Mexico during the religious 
persecutions of 1926. One day he saw 
four young men being taken to prison, 
surrounded by a strong guard of sol- 
diers. They were Catholic rebels or 
suspects, who had been seized and 
roughly treated, for their clothes were 
torn and their heads and faces were 
bleeding. Nevertheless they seemed 
proud and joyful as they walked, each 
carrying his rosary, and calling out all 
together at every fourth pace: 

“Viva Cristo Rey: Long Live Christ 
the King.” 

The English priest never heard what 
became of them, but the episode was 
so inspiring that when he returned 
home he asked leave to dedicate his 
new church to “Christ the King.” 


How to Love God 

In the Negro Missions of southern 
Maryland, an old colored woman once 
revealed the secret of her happiness 
before the altar despite the fatigue of 
her long journey to church each Sun- 
day. She had her routine: she entered 
church immediately on arrival, knelt 
down a few minutes, went to confes- 
sion, said her penance, then sat down 
in her pew till Mass. After Mass one 
Sunday, the priest asked her if she 
would mind telling what prayers she 
said. He got this answer: 

“Well, Father, I can’t read or write, 
but I know all my prayers, so I kneel 
down and go through them first. Then 
I tell Him all that happened during the 
week. I tell how my children are doing; 
how my young turkeys are growing: 
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how much tobacco I planted. I tell 
Him too, how my feet hurt — which 
they do right now. I tell Him that I 
get the misery in my back when it 
rains; and that three and a half miles 
is a long pull for an old woman, 
“Now, you don’t remember it, Fa- 
ther, but when the Sisters’ house burn- 
ed down yonder across the road, they 
didn’t build it in the same place, but 
moved it six miles to the other church. 
Well, I remind the Lord about that 
and cheer Him up. I always say: I’m 
just mentioning that long walk to 
church; for if the church burned down 
like the Sisters’ house did, and they’d 
move You, Lord, and the church, 
three and a half more miles up the 
road, why I’d be here every Sunday 
just the same, because I love You.” 


No Popery 

The status of the Church in the 
southern part of the United States may 
be glimpsed by the following example 
from The Milwaukee Herald Citizen. 
A fine Catholic couple went to live 
near a city in Tennessee in the vicinity 
of Camp Sewart. 

When they found a suitable house 
to move into, a neighbor was very 
friendly, or should we say inquisitive. 
It didn’t take long for the conversa- 
tion to turn to religion. She said: 

“We have every kind of church 
imaginable in the community.” Then 
bluntly, “To what church do you 
belong?” 

The answer was, “The Catholic 
Church.” 

“Well, that’s one church,” she said, 
“we haven’t got here, thank the Lord.” 
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Thinking’s The Thing 

Some persons have the wrong no- 
tion that the most important part of 
saying a rosary is making sure to re- 
cite every one of the Our Fathers and 
Hail Marys marked out by the beads. 
They need to be reminded that what 
makes the rosary specifically the ros- 
ary and not merely the recitation of a 
certain number of prayers is the medi- 
tation that should be made during the 
recitation of the prayers. 

No saint or spiritual authority who 
has ever written anything about how 
to save and sanctify one’s soul has 
omitted the clear statement that medi- 
tation is the very foundation of the 
spiritual life and the beginning of con- 
version. St. Theresa of Avila said that 
she could guarantee that the worst sin- 
ner in the world would be converted 
in a short time if he could be induced 
to make fifteen minutes of meditation 
each day. 

The essence of meditation is very 
simple. It means thinking lovingly 
about God and what God has done for 
us, with the inevitable result that we 
desire to do what God has asked us 
to do and pray for His grace to be 
able to do it. 

The rosary is a perfect means for 
putting into effect that definition of 
meditation. It calls for thinking about 
the events surrounding the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God in the joyful 
mysteries, the events surrounding the 
death of Christ in the sorrowful mys- 
teries, and the events surrounding the 
glorification of Christ in the glorious 
mysteries. 

No one has ever thought about 
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these events without desiring to mingle 
his joys with the joys of Christ and 
His mother, his sorrows with their sor- 
rows, and to share in the final glory 
that they achieved and made possible 
for all. No one has ever desired these 
things without at the same time effec- 
tively desiring to make Christ his 
model, Christ’s commandments his 
way of life, and Christ’s grace his 
means of salvation and transformation. 
Therefore the meditations of the 
rosary are the essential element of the 
rosary. Let the vocal prayers be the 
musical background for fixing your 
mind on the greatest events that ever 
happened in the history of the world, 
events that had a direct bearing on 
your life, and then watch what will 
happen. You will want to live with 
Christ and in Christ and for Christ. 
You will want to love Him and serve 
Him as perfectly as His mother did. 


A Plea For Rearmament 

We saw a television program re- 
cently, sponsored by one of the large 
transportation companies in the 
United States, which called for a new 
kind of rearmament. It was called 
“moral rearmament.” 

The feature demonstrated how busi- 
ness problems, racial problems, family 
problems, individual problems, all 
melt away before the desire of human 
beings to “serve God rather than 
men.” It announced clearly that if all 
Americans would be ruled by moral 
principles rather than by expediency 
or thoughts of national security or in- 
dividual selfishness, America would 
indeed be the greatest nation in the 
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world. 

To Catholics, this is elementary. 
They are taught from childhood that 
they must obey God’s commandments 
at any cost, primarily to save their 
immertal souls, but also because the 
temporal welfare of the world in 
which they live absolutely depends on 
the loyalty of individuals to the laws 
of God. 

But to non-Catholics, the brave 
idea of moral rearmament presents 
many problems. 

There is, first of all, the problem of 
knowing just what is moral and what 
is immoral. Professors in many of the 
secular universities maintain that there 
is no such distinction in human ac- 
tions. They say that actions may be 
useful or not useful, pleasant or un- 
pleasant, or “conformed to social pat- 
terns of behavior or not conformed.” 
But there is no such thing as a distinc- 
tion between moral and immoral ac- 
tions. Or, if there is, they say it can- 
not be known. 

But even non-Catholic Christians 
who admit of morality in actions are 
confronted with the difficulty of de- 
ciding which actions are morally good 
and which are bad. To rearm oneself 
morally, or, as the television program 
put it, to serve God rather than men, 
presupposes that one knows just ex- 
actly and with certainty which actions 
are morally good or pleasing to God 
and which are not. And if moral re- 
armament is to accomplish anything, 
it must require that all accept the same 
certain standards of what is right and 
wrong. Yet one need only mention 
such subjects as divorce and remar- 
riage, birth control, therapeutic abor- 
tion, to point up the fact that there is 
confusion, ignorance, argument and 
disagreement among Americans on 
some of the most important moral 
issues. 
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Yet the campaign for moral rearm- 
ament has its value. It will inspire 
many to look for certainty in moral 
matters. And they will find it, if they 
look diligently, in the only place where 
the injunction of Christ, which applied 
to moral matters more than any oth- 
ers, is still observed: “Let your speech 
be yea, yea, and nay, nay.” That is 
the Catholic Church. 


Challenge To Union Men 

The excellent paper called “Work,” 
published by Catholics in Chicago “for 
all who work for a living,” reported 
recently on the small attendance usu- 
ally to be found at local union meet- 
ings. Thirty persons, it said, were pres- 
ent at one regular meeting of a local 
union whose membership numbered 
18,000. The editor of Work is respon- 
sible for the statement that average 
attendance at union meetings is not 
much better across the land. 

If that is the case, is it any wonder 
that conniving, clever, communistic 
and racketeering individuals are able 
to seize control of some unions, and to 
dictate policies contrary to the com- 
mon good and the good of the union 
members themselves? Even though a 
good number do turn out for the im- 
portant election meetings, how can 
they know what kind of men they are 
electing if they have never seen them 
in action at other meetings? 

Certainly the majority of union men 
have no realization of what is the most 
powerful weapon of propaganda 
wielded against unions today. It is the 
argument that the idea of unions is all 
right, but that union leaders are all 
bad. We know that. the generalization 
is false, and that it is only in a minor- 
ity of cases that conscienceless, un- 
American characters control local 
unions. But those cases supply the 
material for the loudest anti-union 
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arguments. 

There can be many reasons for the 
disinterest and inactivity of union 
members. Some of them are bad rea- 
sons, as in the case of those who don’t 
care what kind of men represent them 
so long as they produce results in bet- 
ter wages, etc. No Catholic with a 
conscience may express that view. 

Some are inactive through sloth. 
They cannot be bothered. They have 
too much to do, usually in the form of 
recreational outlets made possible by 
union gains. Self-interest should teach 
these that their union gains will evap- 
orate unless they make some sacrifices 
to keep their unions worthy of public 
support through good leadership and 
respectable administration. 

Some union men are inactive be- 
cause they take a despairing view of 
their ability to wield any influence. 
If, for example, in a certain local 
union the officers are clearly com- 
munistic or unprincipled, and demand 
that the members support what is 
clearly evil, no Catholic member of 
that union may sit on his hands in 
despair. He must either get a job else- 
where, or round-up decent members 
of the union and get to work, through 
the regular meetings, to change the 
leadership. If the facts are true that 
the leadership is immoral, it is never 
too difficult to find decent men who 
will help to oust it. 

This is indeed a challenge to union 
men. They are on the spot today. It 
is up to them to make sacrifices to re- 
move one of the chief sources of prop- 
aganda against them — that of un- 
principled, un-American leaders. 


Practical Approach To The 
Vocation Problem 

There is much discussion in Cath- 
clic circles these days about how to 
meet the critical need for vocations to 


the sisterhoods. In every part of the 
nation this need is being increasingly 
felt. The Catholic Church is passing 
through perhaps her greatest period 
of expansion in our national history, 
and new schools and hospitals and 
other projects of charity demand far 
more than the ordinary increase of 
consecrated personnel. 

Recently we came across one in- 
stance of how the problem can be met 
in a quiet, yet most effective fashion. 
A Redemptorist priest, Father Joseph 
Strauss, in 1923, organized in New 
York city the Little Flower Mission 
circle, whose chief purpose was the 
prudent, zealous and systematic cul- 
tivation of religious vocations among 
girls. 

There was to be no favoring of any 
particular religious community over 
another in this project; neither were 
the members of the circle expected to 
become religious themselves. They 
were, however, to have a deep, per- 
sonal interest in the promotion of vo- 
cations, and to implement this inter- 
est by prayer, study, and mutual en- 
couragement. . 

By the end of 1926 there were 120 
members of the circle, and 23 girls 
had entered various religious com- 
munities. That was only the beginning. 

On August 2nd, 1953, Father 
Strauss celebrated the golden jubilee 
of his religious profession, and this 
was the amazing record he could look 
back on. During his 24 years as spirit- 
ual director, 850 active members of 
the Little Flower Mission Circle, and 
125 associate members, had entered 
more than 100 different religious com- 
munities. Thus Father Strauss could 
claim, under God, an influence, and in 
many cases, the major influence, in 
the flowering of 975 vocations to the 
sisterhood. 

This is truly, a remarkable record, 
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and we heartily commend this method 
of fostering vocations to all interested 
persons. 

The Little Flower Mission Circle 
has a publication called Come Follow 
Me, from the latest issue of which the 
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above information was gleaned. Any- 
one interested can secure this publica- 
tion, and other pertinent information 
on the working of the Circle, by writ- 
ing to Rev. Henry W. Pflug, C.Ss.R., 
389 East 150th St., Bronx 55, N.Y. 











Thoughts for the Shut-In 
L. F. Hyland 


Inordinate Self-Pity 

One of the chief temptations of those who are confined to their beds for 
a long period of time is that of beginning to feel unduly sorry for themselves. 

It is natural enough that this inclination should assert itself. The shut-in 
sees other members of his family able to go about their work; he sees them 
leaving the house for their recreation, and returning enthusiastic over the good 
times they have had, and meanwhile he must remain bound down with the 
pain and discomfort of his condition. 

If the self-pity thus generated be allowed*to develop inordinately, the re- 
sult will be that the sick person becomes an added burden to himself and to 
all around him. There are in fact not a few cases in which the shut-in ends 
by tyrannizing over his family; any real or imagined slight or neglect calls 
forth tears and sets in motion the martyr-complex; that anyone else in the 
family should have a good time is taken as a personal affront. Relatives and 
friends are expected to rally round with no thought to their own convenience, 
and while at the sick-bed, they must compose themselves to hear the shut-in 
bewail and moan his fate in a veritable orgy of self-pity. 

We have painted an extreme picture, and we have done so by design, so 
that shut-ins may find in it a motive for keeping the tendency to self-pity 
sternly under control. The cross only becomes heavier when it is borne with 
ill-grace. 

There is, of course, another and much better motive for controlling self- 
pity; it is the fact, of which shut-ins must try to convince themselves, that 
sickness, in the light of God’s providence, is not just an accident. It is per- 
mitted by almightly God as part of His providential plan for saving the 
world through suffering—the suffering of His own divine Son first of all, and 
then of all who come after Him as well. 

If the shut-in has been selected by God for a special cross, he is, in a 
sense, God’s favorite, chosen out of many for the performance of a work 
than which no other work in the wide world is more important. God alone 
knows what good is wrought, what punishments are averted from a wicked 
world, by the patient acceptance of the cross by those to whom God sees 
fit to send it. 

This thought should induce cheerfulness and joy even in the midst of 
suffering. And when a sick person is cheerful and well-adjusted, by some 
spiritual magic, happiness and peace overflow upon his whole family as well. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by John Schaefer 
VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS 
MARTYRS OF JAPAN (Continued) 


In September of the year 1622 there 
occurred what has come to be known 
as the “great martyrdom” of Chris- 
tians at Nagasaki. Here twenty-one 
religious and thirty-one lay persons 
were put to death, some being decap- 
itated, others burned alive. Especially 
admired was the constancy of those 
who perished in the fire. For while all 
were but loosely tied to their stakes, 
so that they could easily free them- 
selves, and take flight, thus declaring 
themselves apostates, the holy confes- 
sors steadfastly remained in the midst 
of the flames till death. 

One of the condemned did actually 
flee the flames, but seeing the courage 
with which his wife suffered death, 
again threw himself into the fire and 
returned to his stake. Two other young 
men also fled the flames and presented 
themselves to the judges, offering to 
sacrifice to the gods. But the actions 
of the pagans themselves reveals how 
much even the wicked abhor incon- 
stancy in doing good. They seized the 
two apostates and threw them back 
into the fire: thus did these unfortu- 
nate men pass from the temporal to 
the eternal fire. 

Many other victims followed these 
glorious martyrs at Nagasaki and 
Omura. In the latter city, three women 
especially distinguished themselves by 
their extraordinary firmness. A wom- 
an, named Justa, whose son had been 
despoiled of his property and later put 


to death because of his faith, was 
visited by a magistrate who promised 
to recover all her son’s possessions for 
her if she would cease to be a Chris- 
tian. Justa also had a daughter named 
Mary, who was but fourteen years of 
age. When the judge beheld her, he 
offered to adopt her as his daughter 
if she would adore the gods. 

“Adore the gods!” exclaimed the 
young Christian. “I adore only one 
God, the Creator of heaven and earth; 
it was for Him that my brother died, 
and it is for Him that I also wish to 
die.” , 

The judge then turned his attentions 


‘to the widow of the martyr, a young 


woman of eighteen, named Agatha, 
who was pregnant. He falsely stated 
to her that Justa, her mother-in-law, 
had denied her faith, and that she 
should imitate her, and thus insure the 
safety of her child. Agatha replied that 
she would prefer to see her child per- 
ish in her womb, rather than entrust 
it to the care of an idolator, the mur- 
derer of its father. She added that she 
desired heaven, hoping soon to rejoin 
her husband there. 

When the judge reported all this to 
the governor, the three were con- 
demned to die the following night. 
Hearing the sentence, they fell on their 
knees to thank Jesus Christ for the 
grace that He had conferred on them. 
At the appointed hour they set out 
jceyfully for the place of execution, ac- 
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companied by more than three hun- 
dred Christians. When they arrived, 
Agatha prostrated herself, with Justa 
on her right and Mary on the left. And 
after praying for some time, all three 
presented their necks and were be- 
headed on October 9th, 1622. 

It was by a new kind of suffering 
that Paul Gazaiemon obtained the 
crown of martyrdom. He was eighty 
years of age, and had employed the 
greater part of his life in works of 
charity, especially assisting the faithful 
who were sick or persecuted. Sum- 
moned one day to appear before the 
judges, he hastened to present himself, 
happy to give to God a life of which a 
natural death would soon deprive him. 
When the governor realized that 
Paul’s faith could not be shaken, he 
conducted him to a convent of bonzes 
who exhausted all their knowledge in 
an effort to win him over. But Paul 
clearly demonstrated to them the fal- 
sity of their religion and the truth of 
his own. 

The governor then endeavored to 
subdue him by torments. He was led 
to the seashore and threatened with 
death by drowning if he did not re- 
nounce his faith. He was then placed 
in a boat, his feet enveloped in one 
bag, his head in another. But Paul 
calmly told the soldiers that at his age 
he had nothing more to expect or to 
fear on earth, and that his greatest 
regret was not to have loved God 
more during life, after having received 
sO many graces. Irritated by such lan- 
guage, these barbarians stretched the 
good old man to his full length, jump- 
ed up and down upon his abdomen 
and trampled him with their feet. They 
then tied his hands and feet, fastened 
a large stone to his neck and threw 
him into the sea. To their astonish- 
ment, however, he floated upon the 
water for nearly an hour, and did not 


expire until he had peacefully finished 
his prayer. 

On October 2nd of the same year 
nine Christians were martyred at 
Nagasaki. Among them was a boy 
whom they tortured for eight days to 
make him reveal the place where the 
religious were hidden. He did nothing, 
however, but repeat the names of 
Jesus and Mary. Infuriated, the exe- 
cutioners tore open his back between 
the shoulders and poured molten lead 
into it, a cruelty which the heroic boy 
suffered while constantly saying: 

“Jesus and Mary, I desire to go to 
heaven and to see my God.” 

The judges finally despaired of 
changing him and had him and his 
whole family burned alive. 

During the month of September of 
the year 1623, there occurred a spec- 
tacle at Jedo which brought tears to 
the eyes of all who witnessed it. A 
group of eighteen little children were 
led to execution at the same time. 
They were so young and innocent that 
they indulged in play during the whole 
journey. One cannot read without hor- 
ror the cruelties inflicted on these 
tender lambs. Some had their heads 
cut off; the bodies of others were cut 
open as far as the throat; still others 
were divided in two; and several were 
taken by the feet and cut to pieces. 

A generous servant of God named 
Damian had sacrificed his life for the 
faith in 1622. All his property had 
been confiscated, and the house where 
his mother, Isabella, his wife, Beatrice, 
and his children dwelt was assigned to 
them as their prison. Guards were 
constantly watching over them, and 
did not cease to urge them to abandon 
the Christian religion. They, however, 
always answered that they desired to 
die for Jesus Christ. Finally, after two 
years of captivity, the governor con- 
demned them to death, with the ex- 
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ception of Isabella. But, when this 
venerable woman, aged seventy-four, 
complained bitterly that she could not 
share the fate of her family, he order- 
ed that she also should be executed. 

The grandmother, mother and the 
four children were then led to the 
place of execution. A pagan, wishing 
to save the eldest of the two sons, 
Paul, kept him secreted. But the boy 
managed to escape and follow the oth- 
ers. They were placed in a vessel and 
transported to the place of execution. 
While on their journey they were join- 
ed by Mary, widow of Sucamota, who 
had been martyred with Damian. She 
also was being led to death with her 
four sons. The two families embraced 
each other in a most cordial manner, 
and began to chant together the 
praises of God. 

Beatrice was the first to be immo- 
lated, and was followed by Paul. He 
was already on his knees awaiting the 
fatal blow, when the executioner no- 
ticed on his neck a kind of collar that 
was the ornament worn by children 
of rank in Japan, and ordered him to 
take it off. The boy arose at once, 
removed the collar, then knelt down 
again, and bent his neck while pro- 
nouncing the names of Jesus and 
Mary. His brother, John, nine years 
of age, seeing him stretched dead at 
his side, courageously fell on his knees 
and was at once decapitated. There 


still remained the two girls, Magdalen, 
aged thirteen, and Isabella, who was 
seven. The executioners seized little 
Isabella, and throwing her on the body 
of her mother, killed her with three 
blows of the sword. Magdalen was 
dispatched in the same way. 

Finally, the mother, Isabella, who 
had obtained permission to die last, in 
order, as she said, that she might have 
the consolation of seeing her entire 
family pass happily from earth to 
heaven, after she had beheld the mas- 
sacre of all those who were dear to 
her, was also beheaded on March 5, 
1624. In these executions we see how 
far the noble Christian soul can go. 

Mary and her children, who had 
been treated in the same manner, were 
also put to death in this place. The 
mother was the first to be beheaded. 
together with the youngest of her sons, 
aged ten years. The other three re- 
mained on board the vessel. Andrew 
was twenty-five years of age, Mance 
twenty-three, and John twenty-one. 
The executioners placed each one in 
a sack as far as the neck, and covered 
their heads with another sack. The 
three brothers asked to be fastened 
together in order that they might be 
united in death as they had been in 
life. Their request was granted. They 
were tied together, large stones were 
attached to their bodies, and they were 
thus thrown into the sea. 


Preserving What Is Good 


The Church, from the beginning down to our time, has always followed 
this wise practice:.Let not the Gospel, on being introduced into any new 
land, destroy or extinguish whatever its people possess that is naturally 
good, just or beautiful. For the Church, when she calls people to a higher 
culture and a better way of life, under the inspiration of the Christian re- 
ligion, does not act like one who recklessly cuts down and uproots a thriving 
forest. No, she grafts a good scion upon the wild stock that it may bear a 


crop of more delicious fruit. 


Pope Pius XII, in Evangelii Praecones. 
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Conducted by Thomas Tobin 


CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 
Raissa Maritain, 1883 - 


I. Life: 

Raissa Maritain was born of Jewish par- 
ents in Russia on Sept. 12th, 1883. She 
was raised as a practicing member of the 
Orthodox Jewish religion. In order to give 
their two daughters better educational ad- 
vantages Raissa’s parents moved to France 
when she was a young girl. At the age of 
sixteen Raissa enrolled in the College of 
Sciences at the Sorbonne. At the University 
she met the young philosopher Jacques Mar- 
itain and they were married in 1904. To- 
gether with her husband she made the jour- 
ney from scientific materialism to the home 
of spiritual truths, the Catholic Church. 
The Maritains spent two years of study and 
philosophic reflection at the University of 
Heidelberg where Jacques laid the founda- 
tions of his later philosophy. In 1939 they 
moved to a villa in the suburbs of Paris, 
which serves as a gathering place for many 
of the Catholic leaders of France. In 1940 
Madame Maritain accompanied her husband 
to the United States where she remained 
until he was appointed ambassador from 
France to the Vatican in 1945. 

II. Writings: 

Raissa has been long associated with her 
husband in his philosophical and theological 
studies and her name appears as a collabor- 


ator with Jacques on Prayer and Intelligence, 
a penetrating study of the prayer life that 
must vivify the life of a scholar. Madame 
Maritain has written several volumes of 
poetry, not yet translated into English. On 
the death of her former teacher, Henri 
Bergson, she published a well known maga- 
zine article in which she claimed that 
Bergson died as a Catholic. A children’s 
biography of St. Thomas, The Angel of the 
Schools, and the Prince of This World are 
two of her books which have appeared in 
an English version. 


III. The Book: 

In her autobiographical, We Have Been 
Friends Together, Madame Maritain rem- 
inisces about the life of Jacques and herself 
before World War I. In the pages of this 
volume we have intimate glimpses of some 
of the great French literary men of the 
day, Bergson, Psichari, Peguy, and Bloy. 
The history of French Catholicism is not 
complete without the contribution made by 
the Maritains. Adventures in Grace is the 
second volume of her memoirs. Readers of 
these two volumes will meet a very charm- 
ing and cultured Catholic woman and will 
acquire a personal insight into the char- 
acters of many famous personages. 


OCTOBER BOOK REVIEWS 


RELIGIOUS WOMEN 
Margaret of Metola. By W. R. Bonniwell, 
O.P. 177 pp. New York, N. Y.: P J. 


Kenedy and Sons. $2.50. 
The Revelations of Margaret of Cortona. 
By Most Rev. Ange-Marie Hiral, O.F.M. 
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87 pp. Buffalo, N. Y.: Franciscan In- 

stitute. $1.75. 

The Fruit in the Seed. By Margaret Leigh. 
128 pp. New York, N. Y.: Sheed and 
Ward. $2.00. 

Women of the Cenacle. By a member of 
the Congregation. 249 pp. Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Convent of Our Lady of the 
Cenacle. $3.00. 

Margaret of Metola is the story of a 
young Italian girl of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Born hunchbacked, deformed and 
blind, Margaret was abandoned by her 
noble parents. She lived a very poor and 
charitable life as a Dominican tertiary. At 
her death the people of the community de- 
manded a funeral befitting a saint. She 
was beatified in 1609. The present life was 
discovered recently by Father Bonniwell in 
the midst of historical research, and the 
reading public should be grateful to him 
for introducing this little knowm figure. 


St. Margaret of Cortona is the convert- 
ed sinner who lived in thirteenth century 
Italy. The sudden death of her lover caused 
her to turn completely to God. God re- 
warded her sanctity with many revelations 
which have been preserved for us. These 
revelations are of a very practical nature 
that will lead souls to the closer imitation 
of Christ. 

The Fruit in the Seed is the story of a 
modern woman whose journey toward 
truth led her to a Carmelite Convent. 
Margaret Leigh is a woman who studied at 
Oxford when women were a rarity there 
and who spent most of her life in the Scot- 
tish highlands on farms. Her contemplative 
nature brought her to the Church and, 
shortly after her conversion, to Carmel. 
The Fruit in the Seed is a moving auto- 
biographical narrative that will assist many 
souls in their quest of true happiness. 

Women of the Cenacle is the history of 
the Religious of the Cenacle. Adapted from 
a French work, it stresses the role of the 
Cenacle in the United States. This religious 
community is the first one established for 


the purpose of conducting closed retreats 
for women. Like all ventures for God and 
souls it has had its moments of joy and 
sorrow, but the work of God has been 
blessed abundantly. Pen pictures of some 
of the deceased religious are found at the 
end of the history. This is a well written 
book that will be especially dear to the 
countless women who have made a Cenacle 
retreat. 


Abbot Columba Marmion 


Christ, The Ideal of the Priest. By Abbot 


Marmion, O.S.B. 352 pp. St. Louis, Mo.: 
B. Herder Co. $4.50. 
We have waited many years for this 


- promised fourth volume of the celebrated 


series of Abbot Marmion. In 1918 he an- 
nounced plans for four books and only 
three appeared in the course of time, Christ, 
The Life of the Soul, Christ in His Mys- 
teries and Christ, The Ideal of the Monk. 
The reason for this long delay in the pub- 
lishing of the crowning volume, Christ, The 
Ideal of the Priest, lies in the manner in 
which the books were written. Abbot Mar- 
mion himself did not write his books, but 
one of his monks gathered and edited his 
notes and transcripts of his conferences. 
These were submitted to the abbot for his 
careful revision which was evident on 
every page of the first three books. After 
his death his editor was reluctant to pub- 
lish under Marmion’s name a book which 
could not have the benefit of his revision 
and approval. But finally, circumstances 
developed in which the reluctant editor 
felt he could truly present the teachings of 
his master. 


The reader can only thank the editor for 
giving him the benefit of the doctrine of 
Marmion on the priesthood. The book is 
divided into two parts. In the first section, 
Christ, author of our priesthood and sanc- 
tity, the three chapters develop the thought 
of the Priesthood of Christ as the model 
of the priest. The second and longer part 
is concerned with the path to priestly sanc- 
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tity. The sixteen chapters of this part of 
the book contain conferences on the prin- 
cipal priestly virtues, obligations, and priv- 
ileges. A thirty-five page excerpt from the 
spiritual diary of the Abbot completes the 
book. 

This latest book under the name of the 
learned author is a worthy addition and 
completion to the earlier volumes on the 
role of Christ in the spiritual life. The 
learning and spiritual insight revealed in 
his other writings are found in this book 
as well. Without a doubt, Christ, the Ideal 
of the Priest will be well received as one of 
the great books on the priesthood of our 
day. 


Popular Devotions 
Channels of Devotion. By Joseph Huss- 
lein, S.J. 221 pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce 

Publishing Co. $4.00. 

Father Joseph Husslein had just finished 
correcting the proofs of this book when 
God called him home. For a period of 
forty years the learned Jesuit was intimate- 
ly connected with the publishing field as 
author and editor. The eight chapters of 
Channels of Devotion treat some of the 
popular devotions of the Church, the 
Christ Child, the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, 
the Sacred Heart, the Holy Eucharist, the 
Souls in Purgatory, Guardian Angels and 
the Little Flower. The approach to these 
devotions is solidly theological without be- 
ing too technical for the lay reader. This 
last book by Father Husslein will furnish 
new insight into the devotions and will in- 
still greater fervor in its readers. 


The Birth of Christ 
The First Christmas. By Denis O’Shea. 160 
pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing 

Co. $3.00. 

The author of the biography of Mary 
and Joseph has added to his scriptural 
studies the story of The First Christmas. 
From the scriptural and patristic writings 
Father O’Shea presents a very readable 


narrative of the birth of Christ. His knowl- 
edge of church and profane history gives 
a depth of background that adds many of 
the definite details about the time of Christ. 
The First Christmas will help the reader 
to understand more about the Christmas 
story. 


American Saints 
Saints Westward. By Donald Attwater. 130 
pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing 

Co. $2.50. 

Many Americans think of sainthood as 
the distinct prerogative of Europe as to 
place and of ancient history as to time. An 
Englishman, Donald Attwater, has sought 
to present to American readers sketches of 
their own Saints. In these very brief essays 
the reader meets fourteen holy persons 
who were American, either by birth or 
adoption. Seven of the persons have been 
canonized and four have their causes start- 
ed. These interesting sketches will serve as 
a useful introduction to American Saints. 
By way of note, the two preparatory chap- 
ters are stimulating reading. 


Murder Mystery 
Roman Collar,Detective. By Grace and 

Harold Johnson. 184 pp. Milwaukee, 

Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co. $2.75. 

Ever since Chesterton discovered Father 
Brown as a super detective, authors have 
turned from time to time to mystery stor- 
ies set in a Catholic background. Two auth- 
ors have written good stories of murder 
within the convent walls. Although the 
murder does not take place in the rectory, 
the husband and wife team of Grace and 
Harold Johnson have invented Father Tim 
Devin as the Roman Collar Detective. 
Amidst local politics and the excitement of 
the parish picnic a murderer stalks on his 
prey. One body puts the finger of suspi- 
cion on Father Tim’s brother; an attempt- 
ed murder all but clinches the case. Then 
Father Tim really gets busy to find the 
real murderer. This tale is well told, with 
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just the right amount of suspense to cap- 
tivate the junior set. Perhaps some of their 
mystery fan parents will feel tempted to 
censor the book first. 


Matt Talbot 
Matt Talbot. By Eddie Doherty. 200 pp. 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co. 
$4.00. 
The veteran newspaperman, Eddie Doh- 
erty, has completed a full biography of the 
saintly ex-alcoholic, Matt Talbot. Mr. 


Doherty has supplemented the meager de- 
tails of Matt’s life with the background of 
the troubled Ireland of his day. These facts 
plus the fertile Irish imagination of the 
author have resulted in a very readable 
biography. There is no need to summarize 
the well known story of Matt Talbot, who 
can surely be called the patron saint of Al- 
coholics Anonymous. Eddie Doherty tells 
the complete story down to the exhumation 
of Talbot’s body in 1952. 


BEST SELLERS 
A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 


I. Suitable for general reading: 

A Newman Symposium—Yanitelli 

The Story of the “Romance”—Rively 

An Anthology of Catholic Poets— 
Leslie 

Manta—Hass 

Home to Kentucky—Crabb 

Westward the Sun—Cotterell 

Iceworld—Clement 
II. Suitable only for adults: 
A. Because of advanced style and contents: 
The Singer, Not the Song—Lindop 
You Shall Know Them—Vercors 
Russia: What Next—Deutcher 
The House of Moreys—Bentley 
Our Virgin Island—White 
North From Malaya—Douglas 
The Wise Bamboo—Morris 
The Role of the Christian in the World 
of Peace 

Children of Wonder—Tenn 

Jefferson Selleck—Jonas 

The Foolish Immortals—Gallico 

The Strange Case of Alger Hiss—Jowitt 

Beyond This Place—Cronin 

Ciano’s Hidden Diary—1937-1938— 
Ciano 

Call Me Lucky—Crosby 

The Best Detective Stories of the Year— 
Cooke 

Psychoanalysis and Personality—Nuttin 

God and the Unconscious—White 

The War of The Worlds—Wells 


The Iron Mistress—Wellman 
B. Because of immoral incidents which do 
not, however, invalidate the book as a 
whole: 
The Babylonians—Weinreb 
A Bargain with God—Savage 
The Corner Store—Idell 
Across the River and Into the Trees— 
Hemingway 
The Witching Hour—Cody 
The King’s General—DuMaurier 
Touched with Fire—Tebbel 
The City—Horwitz 
The Passionate Land—Wagner 
My Uncle Louis—Fontaine 
Zorba the Greek—Kazantzakis 
Candlemas Bay—Moore 
Bedford Village—Allen 
III. Permissible for the discriminating 
reader: 
An Essay on Man—Cassirier 
Hotel Talleyrand—Bonner 
The Green Man—Jameson 
The Emperor’s Lady—Kenyon 
IV. Not recommended to any reader: 
The Florentine—Spinatelli 
Few are Chosen—Ferraro 
Corpus of Joe Bailey—Hall 
The Sparks Fly Upward—Ronald 
The Time of Indifference—Moravia 
Floodtide—Yerby 
Front Office—Lyons 
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In a certain small English village there 
were two butchers who had stores on the 
same street. One placarded his sausages at 
one shilling a pound, and the rival prompt- 
ly put eight pence on his card. 

The first butcher then placed a notice in 
his window, saying that sausages under one 
shilling could not be guaranteed. 

The second butcher’s response to this was 
the announcement: “I have supplied sau- 
sages to the King.” 

In the opposite window the following 
morning there appeared an extra large card, 
bearing the words: “God Save the King.” 

e 

An elderly couple from the Ozark 
Mountains came to the city one day and 
were fascinated by a window display in a 
store on the main street. For a long time 
they stood watching a demonstrator place 
a bunch of laundry in a washing machine 
with the resultant swirling and splashing of 
water. 

“Well,” said the old lady at last, “if that’s 
television, they can have it.” 

e 

Sister was telling the class how Lot’s 
wife looked back and was turned into a 
pillar of salt. 

“Huh, that’s nothing,” said little John- 
ny. “My mother looked back while she was 
driving the car and turned into the First 
National Bank.” 

e 

Little Susan’s mother had caught cold 
and resorted to that old-fashioned remedy, 
a glass of hot water and whiskey. A short 
time later Susan was going to bed. When 
her mother came to kiss her goodnight, the 
child looked at her strangely. 

“You’ve been using Daddy’s perfume,” 
she said solemnly. 


Lucid Intervals 


A young lady on a European tour wrote 
the following in a letter to her mother from 
Venice. “Last night I sat in a gondola on 
the Grand Canal, drinking it all in, and life 
never seemed so full before.” 

e 

A cowboy went to the city and regis- 
tered at a hotel for the first time in his 
life. 

“Would you like running water?” asked 
the clerk. 

“No,” shouted the cowboy. “What do 
you think I am—a trout?” 

e 

Customer: “This pair of shoes is too 
narrow and pointed.” 

Salesman: “But they are wearing nar- 
row, pointed shoes this season.” 

Customer: “That may be, but I’m still 
wearing last year’s feet.” 

e 

Old-fashioned father: “When I was your 
age, my parents never had any trouble 
with me.” 

Modern son: “Well, up till now, I can’t 
say that I’ve had any trouble with you 
either.” 

One day while in the jungle, the explor- 
er ran into a tribe of cannibals who were 
getting ready to sit down to their favorite 
dish. The head of the tribe, surprisingly, 
spoke excellent English. When questioned 
as to the reason, he admitted to having 
spent a year at college in the United States. 

“You’ve been to college,” exclaimed the 
horrified explorer, “and you still eat human 
flesh!” 

“Well, yes, I do,” admitted the chief; 
then he added in a conciliatory tone: “but 
now of course, I use a knife and fork.” 
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WHAT YOU CAN TAKE WITH YOU 


There are so many things in life that you cannot possibly take with 
you into the future. 


You cannot take youth with you, as the years slip by, and you find 
your steps slackening, and your stamina diminishing, and each new 
birthday hammering home the truth that you are no longer young 


but old. 


You cannot take your friends and loved ones with you all the way 
down the road of life. One by one they drop off into the darkness 
that is death, and more and more you feel that you are walking alone. 


You cannot take any material comfort or possession you have cher- 
ished with you into death. Severance from all these things will be ab- 
solute and complete the moment your last breath escapes your body 
and your soul goes forth into the presence of God. 


BUT 
You can take with you, even unto old age, a faith that promises 
you everlasting youth through the merits and promises of Jesus 


Christ, Who died that you might have life and have it more abun- 
dantly than is given to anyone in this world. 


You can take with you the love of God, Who has assured His 
friends that their dead friends wait to see them once more in His 
home. 


You can take with you every good deed, every act of forgiveness, 
every hand-out of alms, into the very mansions these things have 


built for you in the kingdom of God. 


Learn how to take the good things with you by reading and medi- 
tating often. Let The Liguorian help you. 














NOT TOO EARLY 


Did you read one article in all the Liguorians you received during 
1953, that deepened your convictions about the truth in religion? 
that brushed away cobwebs of doubt and perplexity that had lodged 


in your mind? that made it easier for you to submit to God’s will? 


If you read only one such article, what you paid for your sub- 


scription was amply repaid. If you read several such, your investment 


paid dividends beyond computing. 


Surely you have a friend or relative to whom you would rather 
give such an experience than anything else for Christmas. It is not 
too early to think about that. Use or copy the form below to take care 
of some of your Christmas gifts well in advance. Three one-year 


gifts cost you only $5.00. 


WK CHRISTMAS GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 
Please send the Liguorian, as a Christmas gift from me, to: 


Name 


Street & Number 


City Zone State 


Send gift card in early December signed 
Name and Address of Donor: 


SAu-DEL PRIMTING CO., ST. LOUIS 





: 





